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ABSTRACT 
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August, 1971, are reported in this booklet. Utilizing the theiro - The 
Environmental Crisis; Root Causes and Opportunities for Solution - 
the program was aimed at environmental problems where we live; the 
urban area. It dealt with citizen action, focused on root causes, and 
featured involvement through exposure to environmental problems 
brought on by man»s concentration of technology in population. Major 
addresses were entitled, ” Underlying Issues of the Environmental 
Crisis;” ”Role of Citizens and Citizen Organizatis within the Legal 
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Action Approach;” ^Responsibilities of the Individual - A Life style 
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American Education - A National Strategy. ” Other sessions dealt with 
the role of the state environmental education consultant, the open 
classroom approach to environmental education for inner city youth, 
developing state environmental education plans, elementary and 
secondary educati^^n, youth organizations, colleges and universities, 
and the general pubilc--inf luential citizens — policy makers. 
Environmental influences and problems are exemplified through 
descriptions of field trip activities. A roster of conference 
participants is Included. (BL) 
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INTROPUCTIOM 



The 18th Annual Canferenea af the canservation Iducatian Assaaiationr held in Ann Arbor ^ Hichifmn# has came to 
a claae. These proceedlnfs reflect the dedicatian oL conferees and presenters alike. We hope they will serve 
as a useful tool in ^pandii^ the oonferenee th^e«--*Tlffi CRISIS t RCX3T CAUSES km QFFORTUNITIES 

FOR soLirrxoN. mphasis of ^e program was aimed at enviroiaiental i^obl^s where we live; the urban area* 

It dealt with eitiren action* It focused on root causes* It featured involvement throiigh ^posure to 
envirofineAtal probleEns brou^t^on by man* a concentration of technol^y in population* The 333 registered 
conferees from 38 states* Canada* the District of Colved^ia* the Fhillipines* and the Vikffln islands were 
treated to a different kind of conference than those proceeding it. We h^e the change was stimulating* 
progressive and will have lasting value* 
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WELCOME 



Michigan Senator Gilbert E, Bursley, Chairman senate Edueation Comini ttee 

It*s a pleasure and a privilege to be able to welcome all of you to this conference on Environmental 
Education and the Enviromaental Crisis. 

In a sense ^ l*m somewhat in ttie position of a layman speaking to experts here, I ‘m deeply impressed by 
the wealth of knowledge and experience that has been brought together for the week ahead, and by the treroendous 
potential for accomplishment that lies in an exchange of ideas and in joint, coordinated action » 



But in another sense, there can be no laymen where tiie environmental crisis is conGerned, 

We sometimie f ind it difficult, in the Michigan Legislatura, to impraee members who live in rural areas with 
the problems of the inner cities... or convince members who live in cities that rural areas also have problems... 
or get recogriitlon of either type of problem from members who live in the suburbs. 

The environmental crisis tr^scends that difficulty. It*s everybody's problem. The environment is where 
all of us live and where generations to come will have to live . 

In light of the vast# all-encompassing scope of this area of concern, I find myself asking: "What is 

environmental education? Just what the job of the environmental educator?" 

Not long ago, I introduced a Senate Concurrent Kesolution, which was subsequently passed by the Legisla^ 
ture, requesting the State Board of Education to establish guidelines for environmental education in our 
schools. 



I've since wondered many times whether guidelines, once established, might be misinterpreted. X intended 
them as suggestions for local school boards and as aids to Individual teachers. 

They ware not intended, and cannot be permitted to become a substitute for what is really needed: 
Environmental awareness and environmantal concern in every area of education and every variety of subject 
matter. 



Nothing could be more self defeating thaui for state government to believe its role in environmental educa^ 
tion was fulfilled through the promulgation of guidelines *. *or for our schools to believe their role was ful^ 
filled through mere adherence to those sidelines . 

J^fter all, what area of education can be totally divorced from envixonmental considerations today? What 
course? What grade level? What lesson or discussion ^topic in what classroom? 



Can w# go on teaching economics in the traditional manner describing our free enterprisa systam from a 
vie\^oint that almost completely ignores the costs of disposal? 

Can we go on teaching history by describing this nation as the Land of Opportunity .. .and make no mentis of 
what opportunists have done to the land? 

there ever again be such a thing as "pure" science in our classrooms and laboratories? Can we still 
study chemical reactions and biological phenomena in a detached, objective manner .. .with no real thought of our 
own stake in what we observe? 

Just last week, this nation earrisd out mother successful expedition to the moon. Most of us saw a 
breathtaking TV spectacular, as two astrOTauts ventured out a few miles in an $8 million vehicle that set an 
all-time record for planned obsolescence. 



Unmediatelyr Idle old debate erupted again, thm continuing arguments we've been hearing for years: Is it 

really worth all those billions to send men to thB moon? 

I'm not going to taka either side of that argument, but there is one point I'd like to mid<e. To my mind 
the most valuable part of the entire Apollo program lay not in the moon rocks and moon dust we brought back, 
not in the soiantific information obtained, and not in tha technological advances that were made. It lay 
instead in the glimpse we were given of a totally sterile world, and in the psychological potential that that 
glimpse could have for hmaanity. 

perhaps, as a result of our look at that lifeless landscape or moonscape, a vitally needed awareness has 
begun to da*^.on ow national consciousness, we don't want earth to look Idi^e that and it could so easily. 



Perhaps we are finally gaining ttie all-important realization of just how precious life is and how precious 
everything upon which life depends must «,^lso be. I certainly hope so. We'd all better hope so. 



So I say again, there can be no laymen in this field, and the job of the environmental educator is to see 
it there are no ia^nen! In otter words, environmental education isn't a matter of a single course, or even 
a total curriculum. , . 
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Environmental educatiOT is the job, the vital and essential jt*, of eonvincing cmr society as a whole that 
our environmental heritage is just as precious as our heritage of freedom and just as easily lost. 

WELCOME 

John w. Porter, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Michigan 

It is a pleasure for me to be with you this evening and to have the opportunity to welcome you, and to 
extend best wishes for a successful conference from the State Board of Education, 

one of the stimulating and challenging phenomenon of the last five years has been the gradual emergence 
of a mass awareness of the critical importance of our environment, and the need for all of us to have a basic 
understanding of the ecology of this world. 

unlike the Astronauts of Apollo 15, if we lose our life-support system, we have no place to go and we ^e 
realizing more and more witli each passing day that this spaceship, Barth, on which we exist as passengers, is 
not without limits to its resources. 

For too long a time there have been those who have felt ttiat man must ■’conquer'' nature. We are now slowly 
realizing that man must make every effort to live with, and work in oonsort witii nature if he is to survive . 

Last year the Congiess of the united states passed the Environmental Education Act, As much as 
S45,000,QOO will be programmed nationwide under this act. ihe implications are clear. If we are to m&ke the 
kind of impact that is reeassary for our children, youth, and adults to be eonscious of what is happening to 
our resources, we have to begin in our elementary schools, our high schools, our collages jmd universities, and 
ou^ adul^ education courees. 

Our schools cannot of and by themselves do the job that must be done, m fact, most of the crucial proh^ 

confronting not only our society but all tiie societies of the world, can only be resolved by a coordinated 
and unified massive, frontal attack on the part of every segment of our society. It is no longer enough for 
industry to produce, without at the same time being responsible to some degree, for the constructive disposal 
of its products. It is no longer enough for business to push and promote the newer. Mid better and bigger, 
without being aware of, and responaible for, what happens to the newer, the bigger and the better. 

We can only be suecassful in this endeavor if we begin at the sM« time to develop to its full potential 
the only resource that can make that endeavor successful— our human resource. Unless every individual can 
understand the implicatiM of the natural processes that mrte this world livable for human beings— and you can 
only do this through education — then all the dynamic words, the ambitious programs and all the money will 
accon^lish nothing. 

Education is a part of our heritage. It is a part of our government. Lincoln once said that one of rte 
responsibilities of government in a free society is to do those things for the common g^ which the people 
themsel^s are not able to do. Both the state and federal governments have begun to t^e those necessary steps 
to control those forces which if left uncontrolled would ultimately destroy life cm tiiLm planet. An intelli- 
gently planned "sanitative environment"— a healthy environnwnt is one in which all people live and prosper, 
Basic to this assuiiption is education* 

Ecology and environment have become the imperatives of the 1970's. Science fiction writers, ». G. 

Wells on down to today, have written of the many potential catastrophies both natural and mn-made rtat could 
overtake mankind. It would be tragic. Indeed, if we ignore the signs already indicating what must be done to 
reygarse this trend toward a roan-^inade disaster * 

we must reinforce and urge expansion of those steps already taken by Congress to find the answers to these 
problems, and we must prepare our children and youth, through excellent educational programs to be able to deal 
intelligently and adequately wi’^ the demands of the future* 

I Idierefore extend to each of you encouragement, and best wishes for a most sucoesaful week, working 
together on tiiia ohallenge. 



mhcmB 

Charles Gut;, - herp Exaeutl’^^ Director, Michigan Department of Natural Msourcea 

On behalf of Dr. Ralph MacMullan, the Director of the Michigan Department of Natural Resources, I’d like to 
welcome you to Michigan to participate in your 18th Annual Conference. "Enviro^ntal 

opportunities for Solution", I like that title because after these many years the masses of people «e beginning 
O listen , beginning to listen to you people who have spent a whole lifetime from one environmenta 

to ano^er. The masses aren’t only begiJining to listen, they're beginning to talk hack. 
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We can't help but be awed by mn's lucent exploration of the moon. Seeing the pictures of the earth taken 
by the Apollo crew, i could see the earth sitting out there in a void, and it made an impact on me. Then I 
fully wderstood tiie things we are fighting for. 

me tell you about one or two things our departmant is doing. For example, we'^ made some Inroads in 
our fight against hard pestici^s. 

More r.^cently our Natural Resources Conmissi^ with a letter from our Governor Mil liken set an ei^t- 
month mora^riiuii on ^e leasing and drilling of oil in our northern slope, we did this, because we were afraid 
of the environmental intact in ^is field. 

This past week, we opened up a new battle concerning a conflict of interest on norm of our major river 
systems. Thera is definitely a conflict of interest between the lando%mer, the fishennan and the canoeist. 

We set some rules and regulations on who* should use the rivsrs at what time. 

We have to look straight ahead, look the problem in the eye, and do everything within our power to solve 
it* That's why you people are here. Because you're adeemed with the anvir^imantal crisis, and I'm sure that 
during this conference you're going to lo^ deeply into some of the root causes Md find asi opportunity for 
solving these problems. 



UNDERLYING ISSUES OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL CRISIS 
stimley Cain, Director, University of Michigan Institute for Environmental Quality 

The theme of this conference makes an assumption that there is now an environmental crisis. I know of no 
public opinlcBi survey that would tell us how sany parses in the United states believe ^at we are now faced 
with a crisis situati<xi, that crisis is imminent, or that we will be in crisis condition at the end of the 
century. For every scientist, agency official, or politician who has warned of danger ihead or at hand, there 
are others who come forward to minimize or Bv&n refute the statements. The public is confused ^d wonders who 
are the experts. The persons who read ^d listen carefully are left with a balance of fear because of the 
^vious vested interests of those ^o m^wize the dangers « 

rSie public has been alerted to supposed dangers to our streams and lakes because of the phosphorous in 

tiiiit cause eutrophication of the waters and diminishes their natural usefulness. The manufacturers 
claim it isn't so. 



The public has been led to believe that the use of DDT is upsetting the balance of nature by the killing of 
many harmless or valuable species of farm, field, forest and water, it has become well knov?n that such chemi- 
cals when used long enough do not permanently control mosquitoas that are vectors of malaria and encephalitis. 
The chamical manufacturers and the users of pesticides say that they are indispensable for human health and the 
production of food. One doesn't have to be c]^ical to notice a difference between the points of view of pifblic 
and private interests. 



The development of nuclear energy is one of the scientific and technical bre^throughs of the past guar^r 
century. The harnessing of nuclear energy for electrical power production will increase as the demand for i 

electricity grows and fossil fuels become more scarce, ^e uneasiness ^out boaibs is transferred to nuclear 
power Statics because of a lack of confidence that the safety engineering is adequate . Equally reputable 
scientists and engineers as those working for the AtOTio Energy Commission and public utilities say that the I 
fail»sa£e mechanisms are not in fact safe. I 



Toxic materials in the envir^ment are increasing daily in quantity and variety because of their purposeful 
use for certain production processes and because of their discharge into the environment as waste. Recently we 
have been hearing much about heavy metals while Idiere are probably hundreds of organic and inorganic compounds 
that are toxic to man, animals and plants, ^ey ceme from manufacturing. They are discharged into sewer 
systems from homes, hospitals, and other useful institutions. The movan^nt toward st^dards is starting but 
much ^ the public knows ttiat tdiere are no adequate monitoring programs to measure what is in the environBient, 
where /it is , and how it may be increasing. More uneasiness arises fi^^ the fact that existing standards are 
not b^sed on adequate research, especially as to the effects of chronic low«level ea^osure. 



I 



j in addition, there is the progressive loss of wilderness and h^itat for endangered species, the serious S 

problems of cities, the disruptive intrusion of highway sys^ms into farm iuid city alike, the loss of human j 

scale in urb^ renewal projects, thr prevalence of central -city slums, the ever»»increasijig noise we have to 9 

live with, great river Impoundments in Asia, Africa and Latin America as well as in the U.S. and the U.S.S.R, 
with little attention to the resulting burden on displaced and resettled people. 



Do these add to environmental crisis? ferh^s they do for some people in place si however, mpst are 

worried but not yet convinced, ^ese retain a basic confidence in science and tecimology, ^ 

Whether now or not, I can conclude wi^ no doubt In my mind that if certain trends continue, we will be M 
by crise tiiat would pile up their ^pacts to catastrophic proportiems . This brings us to the 
cl^V^MSideration of tile Root causes. % 
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Ther^ are Muees interrelated Wid interacting * Perhaps ©ur persistent failyre to recognize such 

interrelations among our actions and their consequences is the basic cause of our troubles, somewhere along 
the line we have gotten the idea of the simple? direct cause -and-^f feet relationships. The fact is, there are 
many causes of one effect and many effects of one cause* Ihis long st^ding, over-simplification of the ways 
of nature and the ways of man has led to single pu^ose action, ^ese two things together are the root cause 
of our trouble. By single pu^se actions? we mean the goal of one product? or one service, with inadequate 
attention? if any? to waste produots? not even to convert tiiem to valu^le by-products* We ignore them by 
giving them the name of "externalities"* 

Criticism of this hi^it of mind behavior is not new. It led Kapp many years ago ^ write a book with 
the title The Social Cost of Private Enterprise ■ Today we are not much closer to considering social costs as 
a part of production than we were then. 

Parallel exa^les of anything we don't laJ^e in industry can be found in cpvernment. Generally apeaking? 
goveiMvent ftmetions on the basis of laws enacted for specific purposes? sometimes ainended for specific pur- 
poses. The work of the govemroent is carried out through agencies which are large in many cases, subdivided, 
and subdivided again until there is specific responsibility for each unit, often with very little coordination. 

The solution to this deep-rooted problem? if there is a solution, would have to start with education* I 
do not insan just in the schools and colleges but also in all ways that adults can be reached. This problem is 
one of reaching the decision-makers. But the dec is ion -maker ? whether in private enterprise or whether in 
government must be reached with the full impact of the problen^ of the environment. We must be sure to put 
all the pressure that we can so that not only will there be understanding? but there will be action as well. 

You *ve got to keep the pressure , 

Let's speak of science first as an extople of scholarship ^d high-skill levels. A century ago? the field 
of natural science was commensurable by one mm who, more often ^an not, held a professorship of natural 
philosophy in one of the few classical universities. Such a man could be foliar with facts of all biology 
or physical science or boldi. As science became respectable and successful in its applications, it attracted 
more devotees. Knowledge grew and as a natural consequence so did its fragmentation into special, more narrow 
fields. The cliche expresses the result — mare and more about less and less* This was fostered by the grow. ng 
doctoral programs of universities* It inevitably affected tiie application of science in technology and 
development. Engineering became likewise fragmented. 



The results have been generally ple"aing to most persons. They have led to the development and the 
affluence of the wastem industrialized cotmtries. They have set the present goals of all the underdevelo:^ 

Bnd developing nations around the world whose ^^Ition is to replay western histo^. Most of the international 
development programs designed that way. If this is true for govemmental and UN assistance programs, it 
is certainly a charge that can be brought against the natural resources exploitative enterprises of business, 
industry and finance. 



This adds up to a global expansion of the demand being placed upon the finite natural resources of the 
; world, on a limited environment. Tha rate at which the demMids gi»w has been aocolerated, not just because 

i development la occurring in formally underdeveloped countries, but bocaus# our rates of consumption continue 

to grow in countries like our own. This adds up to global ej®«islon of demand, and we are accelerating the 
rate at which we are losing environmental quality, and we are shortening the tine in whi^ we can foresee tha 
ability to support this growing demand, we can't austaln an infinite demand in a finite world. 



! So far, I have really spoken of only one basic cause of intending envirwimental crisis, om failure to 

view the world as a global system of man and environment within which are many subsysttms. I will nw look at 

two derived causes, bol* of whl^ place demand upon the natural world, the demand that is now bringing on the 
I crises. The first is I4ie human population ej^loslon. Without science man lived pretty much like animals 

a high death rate balanced by a high birth rate . There we m times and places where one could say that there 
' was over-population, an imbalance between demand and nature and man's ^ility to meet it. I think, that what 

I we now call population ekplbsiffli can be dated within the last quarter of a century. This is Uie time during 

I which poor countries have acquired lower death rates while maintaining high birth rates. The world rate seems 
! to be nbt less than 2.0%s fast enough to doi^le in 35 years if it cOTtinues. persons now alive may find a 
world of 7 biliien or more people demanding sustenance from ttie natural world, to be wrung from it by 
' technology . 



niis explosion is in large part attributable to national and international health programs with a concen- 
trated attack on the causes of death and little or no attadc «i high birth ratts. Despite the most humanitarian 
goaia, these efforts have' resulted in Uie sharing of poverty, not the sharing of wealth. 

second aspect? also a drived cause? is that of our approach to toe environment in our somatiinee mad 
scr^le to make it yield raw mterials for toe industrial machine. This can be illustrated in mmy ways. 

Energy cohsiiptidn is probably toe closest corrilafewi to eccMiomic davelopsient* Fossil fuels supply toou A 

to 3/4 of the consumed energy of advanced, industrializsd eountrias . Petroleum is used to generate about 40 
of the eleetrioity we use in the United States. The rate at which toe total consisnption of energy been 
liicreasirig has been such^^^^to^^ to double in ^out a decade. This means fo^ times toe po^r, of 

by tha end of the ^ntury? most of which will be nuclear. This fantastic rate of growth as illustrated by toe 
important resource of the fuels to produce electrleity? is ^gain a cause for crisis idiich results from our 
single -purpose toixdcing. .10 
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The drive for energy has been ruthlasg. Great hydroeleotria dams have become somewhat raijltipurpoae , but 
for many in the United Statss, U,S,S,E. and Africa^ for the Asw^ High DMii, and for Mekong pl^s, very limited 
dajectivea have caused us to ignore a large train of derived eoneaguences whidi provide great difficulties and 
costs , 

FortiTiatftly th^ people and the gova^ment are beginning to force greater consideration of these 
"externalities" . 

I have said that we must reach the decision “itidters, in the last analysis, we are the decision -makers. 

We have the diildren. We consume thm goods and services. We create the demand and have the expectation of 
centinuinf growto. We, also, will have to pay tiie cost of developing shortages and of cleaning up the mess in 
the environment. If we don't like it, we must d^anqa. We will have to pay the eonseg^ncei for consuniing awa 
our world. 

Mem ber g of the Conservation Education Association are e^^rienced teadisrs and pi^lic education special- 
ists. You now have special opportunities because of governmental programs that can help you. 

I have referred to the traditi^al decision -m^ers such as tiie elected officials, administrators of publi 
agencies, and the managers of private enterprises. They bear a heavy burden. If ^ey carry it well, they wil 
have to be helped by the wders tending ^d the actions of each of us as voters, as participants in citizen 
organizations , as sto^ holders , and as consuirers , Being a diange agent starts at home . Each of us is a 
decision-maker • 



FIBIiD TRIP I ENVIRONmTAL PI.ANWINQ - Bill Stapp 

^e theme for this field trip was environmental planning. The focus was on the Ann Arbor envir<Mis. Afta 
a brief introductictfi to environmental planning and the political structure of Ann Arbor and Washtenaw County, 
tour of Ann Arbor proceeded. 

The group leader was accos^anied on the bus by Mrs, Marilyn Thayer, an active and influential citizen. 
Major emphasis was placed on recreational plaining, transportation systems, si^ ordinance, flood plain zoning 
shopping center develo^nents , downtown malls, and strip developn^nts. 

In creating a physical envi^nmsnt to meet the living, working, and recreational aspirations of its citi- 
zens, a planner must oc^sider socialf econ^idc, iund govermsental goals. The importance of con^rehensive 
environmental planning was stressed. 

As the environment and associated problems in Ann Arbor were analyzed, major attention was devoted to tiie 
role of education in alerting the citizenry to tiie in^ort^ce of environmental planning and their role in 
contributing to the solution of environmental prd^lems . 

As each envi roninental issue was presented, ^e leaders encouraged group participation in order to provide 
a broad perspective. The group was very resp^sive and Uiis added a significant dimension to the tour. 

TXBW TRIPs NEIGHBORHOOD ECOLOGY - Mikael Schechtman 

The neighborhood ecology field trip had as its topic the ways in whi^ citizens in Ann Arbor have come 
together in order to identify local environmental conceits and to work for a quality neighborhood enviroiunent . 
The particular focus of the morning was the Sister Lakes Conservation Aisoeiation, and the role this group has 
played in protecting and preserving 1st ^id 2nd Sister Xiakes. While driving out to the Sister X»akes watershed 
the group observed urban grow^ patterns in Ann Arbor and the associated problems, and discussed local ordi- 
nances and commissions which have been informed to deal with these problems, such as sign, erosion control, ai 
pollution ordinances, and tiie Historical Commisaion and the Old West Side Organization. After touring the 
watershed region and fmiliarizlng themselves with toe pr^lems, the members of the group then had a question 
and answer sesilon, wito two roentoers of the Sister Lakes Conservation Asiociation, primarily discussing com- 
munity organizing tactics and strategies for moving local goveriunent to protect toe endan^red SistersLakes . 

FIELD TRIP! ENVIRC^ffiNTAL TOUR - ARBOR - Wally Rensch 

This trip in the JUm Arbor area, concentrated on problems of toe central business district, residential 
areas, open space ^d industrial development. 

toroughout the city an enphasis was placed on the use of plantings to blend Mn's cultural and blophysica 
enviraiment m^e naturally. 

In the business district and campus area exwnples of specialised gl^al maple, columnar maple, pyramoidal 
oak, and several smog resistant species are found. Such trees used in toe reduction of glare in school sites 
and businesses provide many other benefits. The beautiful centeal business district of JUin Arbor allows maximi 
citizen participati^ as groups of retirees, scout s .and others maintain the pl^t b^es. 
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This is bIsq the ease in school site plwiing. The Thurston Nature Center shows how aotive student 
involveii^nt may Imwid to coHimunity spirit. 

Many examples of open apaee planniiig, su^ as the Huron Parkway, oreated by tax inaentive, well demon* 
strates how to strata and save open space, 

Tlie primary concern is what you have when you -re finished working. Is it an empty lot# ^ a creative and 
well used play lot? 



FULD TRIP I ENVIRONMENTAL TOJR - pm ARBOR# ECOLOGY CENTER * Diane Drigot 

vniat has the ''student environment mo^ment" achieved bey^d oreation of an Earth Day# media <*sustained fad? 
One of the more visible measures of "grass roots" success is the spawning of mDre ^an twenty ecology centers 
across ti%e oowtry. The Ann Arbor Ecology Center is one of these ^ started by ENACT# the University of 
Michigan student*based environjnental groui^, the activities and operawon of tois Ecology Center have been 
shifted to the shouJ.dars of the coomnunity^at-large . Center operates under 50103 status from the Dntemal 

Revenue Service i as a nonprofit# tax^^xes^t# and tax -deductible educational instituti^. It serves as an 
information and cammunication headguarters for individuals and organisations in both student and area-wide 
community. The Center itself does not engage In political actlvi^# however# it does encourage involved 
individuals to further their envirOTmental ccHicefns tlirough suitable political channels. 

The first stop was ^e Center# where Cecil ursprung, business manager for the center# greeted us. He 
prepared an economic intact report# concerning a controversial proposed shopping center on ths edge of town. 
This report provided a basis of argument for ^ose cmcemed with the shopping center*! impact on the environ* 
mental and social fabric of the ci^. We visited the site of this preposed shopping center and discussed the 
basic issues wi^ Jerry Fulton# a apdeesmu for tiia local Sierra Club# now involved in legal dispute with the 
davelopers. At stake are the problems shared by urban areas all over the nation: how to control urban sprawl 

and blight that results from uncoordinated zoning# neglect of the central business district# population pres* 
surea# imoonpleta coat/benefit analysis# ^d other such practices# whl^ push social and environmental values 
into the background behind grow^ -oriented priorities. The role of tiia citisen# as individuals wd groups# is 
to challenge this growth -oriented system of national prioritlea. It can be done if citizens provide thanielves 
with a forum and a willingness to mobilize around local manifestati^s of these national distortions in 
£«*iorities, Di this case# it is doubtful that Ann tebor needs another shopping center when it cannot ade* 
quately maintain and upgrade the qtiality of those already present in the communi^. 

Of cernrae legislation and legal battles can gain no allies if the public is unwilling to make a parsonal 
comrnimnent insofar as a total life style approa^ is concerned. It is here lha Ecology Center plays a 
most vital role** demonstrating to the pidslic some altamative# ecologically *saund ways in which to live, 

The Owens-Illinois Glass Conpany and the Ecology Center cMpera^d on a series of glass drive days to 
demonstrate citizen concern for solid waste problems and a willingness to take action when a responsible pro- 
gram is available. As .n outgrowth of this cooperative campaign# a permanent recycling center has been estab- 
lished in Ann Arbor, This project is manned by predominantly vDlunteer staff# and engaged in a continuing 
educatronal campaign for citizens to become a "rs-use" rather than a "throw-away" society. As a result# up to 
thirty tons of glass are being recycled weekJy. 

The Coimmmity Organic Garden, a seven -acre plot of organically grown produce was the brainchild of the 
Ecology Canter# with the financial tupport of Institute for Enviromantal Quality, The fruits of li^or are 
recycled among those who work l^a garden are also shared with otjier groups su^ as schools and hospitals 
that use the garden for educational pui^ses. 

The overall objectives being met are to demonstrate how an ecological lifestyle involves changes in our 
methods of production and consusption. 



ROLE OF CITIZENS AND CITI^N QRG^IgATIONS WITH THE LEGAL SYSTEM - A JUDICiMi APPROACH 
Victor Yannacone# Attoimey# Environmental law 

"We hold these tmths to be self evident# that all men are endowed by their creator with certain inaliena- 
ble rights# and among these are life# liberty and tim pursuit of happiness," C^gress said that on July 4# 1776, 
Ten years later# another C<mtinental Congress amended the c^stitution and said# "The enumeration in the consti- 
tution of carta jh righta shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people," 

I thirUc this group is aware that among ^ose Inallen^le rights retained by peop}^ is the right to air# 
clean enough to breathe# water, clean enough to drink safely, and an envlronmintal quality afflclent to maintain 
and encourage the development in evolutim of the uniquely human charaateristics of man which transcend the mere 
biological heritaf^ of mankind as a species. 
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all reco^ize that our government has been established as fhm trustee of the soveraigrt people of the 
United States, and surely no one doubts now that our natural resouroes are held in trust for tiie full benefit , 
use and enjoyment of the people, not only of this generation but of those generations yet unborn, subjeot only 
to wise use in tee advancement of civilization* 

American businesses and industries tell us they are providing the cleanest air and the detest water that 
the existing state of tte art of pollution control technology gan yield. 

The public interest in anvironmental litigation ia in large measure the direct result of one attorney *s 
answer to a series of rhetorical questions posed on September 30# 1967 at the National Audubi^ Society Annual 
Convention, i^at oon you do iidien a municipality dacides that the highest and best use of the mighty Missouri 
River is the city sewer? 5^at can you do when government agencies seriously consider drowning the Qr^d Canyon 
or much of central Alaska? What can you do when a conbination of government agencies and private speculators 
act in consort to destroy the delicate ecological balance of the entire state of Florida? What can you do when 
the United States Departinent of Agrlcultut^ publically states that it does not consider the possible adverse 
effects of telorinated^ydrocarbon j^stlcides such as DDT on non ^target organisnis, or permits them to be sold 
and used even vdian their adverse affects become generally knovm? What can you do whan timber and paper com- 
panies cut dovm tee entire fQr?" ts of redwoods and other exotic species in order to reforest the areas with 
faster growing puXpwood trees? What can you do when real estate speculators insist on dredging estuaries in 
order to fill salt marshes, or strip the topsoil from Irreplaceable prime agricultural land in order to plant 
houses? Ceorge Washington Carver said, "Civilization declines as it loses ite topsoil." 

What can you do? ^e time has come for you who are canmitted to the preservation of our environment, to 
enter the eoui^rooms to protect our natural resources. It is time to assert your basic rights as citizens. 
Rights that were guaranteed in the c^stituti^ and derived from the Magna Carta. It is time to esti^Dlish, 
once and for all time, that our natural resources are held in trust by sate generation for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the next. Today while there is still time you must knock on the courthouse doors teroughout the 
country and seek equitable protection for the environment. Vou must assert teat fundamental doctrine of equity 
jurisprudence, a doctrine as old as civilization, yet a doctrine as topical as today and as advancad as 
tomorrow. Use your own property so as not to injiure the property of another, in particular that teich is the 
ccHnmunity property of all mankted, tee air ^ breathe, the water we drink. 

Bj^erience has shown that litigation seams to be the only civilized way to secure ixrmdiate consideration 
of such basic principles of human rights. Litigation seems to be the only way to focus the attention of our 
legislatures on these basic problems in human existence. 

Conservationists, you who would make wise use of our natural resources# look at the history of the human 
rights* struggle in the American courts. The major social changes# which have madr the United Btates a finer 
place in which to live # have all had their roots in f midden tal constitutional litigation . Litigation survives 
today as the hope of citizens seeking regress of a public wrong. If you the citizen do not foresake your 
causes# they will not foresake you in your hour of need. Thomas A 'Backet and Thomas Moore are only two of the 
many men who have given teeir lives so teat you, tee citizen, may have your day in court. 

At this time in history the environmental interests of society can only be protected by direct legal attac}i 
upon those actions white can cause serious# permanent, irreparable damages to our natural resources, c^ly by 
asierting the fundamental constitutional right of all the people to the cleanest environment modern technology 
can provide, and asserting this right on behalf of all the people in courts of equity throughout the nation# 
can we hope to defend our environment. 

The time has come to housebreak industry, before the house is unfit for us to live, we must establish mice 
and for all time as a fund^iental principle of America justice, that industry and business owe each of us tee 
cleanest air and water that the state of the art of pollution control technology can provide . The time has 
come to insist that government is but the trustee of the sovereign people and that our national natural resource 
treasures are held in trust to the full benefit, use and enjoyment of all the people. 

industry and ^vemment can ignore your protests# they om refuse to read your picket signs# they can 
repress your demonstrations. But no one, business# industry or government can l^ore that little scrap of legal 
cap teat begins, "You are hereby smmQnad to answer the allegations of the complaint within twenty days or judg- 
ment will be taken agains t you . " 

You may be lore that no one in business# industry or governinent ignores a court smEnons. The president of 
the corporation will read it. The teainnan of the board will read it. Govarnment officials and bureaucrats at 
all fovels will read it. Th^ir lawyers will read it. Their lav^ers' lasers will read it, ^st important of 
ail for individuals and spciety, they must answer. Not in the press# where their f late men can distort tee 
issues. Not in the market place, where all their economic power om be concentrated. Wot in any place where 
tee mi 11 ions of mighty industrial and government eirpires can really help, but in the courtroom# where as far as 
the facts are coneemed, you the individual citizen are the equal of ^y corporation# business or govemraent 
' agency* ' 

Experience has demonstrated that litigation is the only nonviolent way to focus legislative consideration 
Q m fimdaniental human rights. The only way short of bloody revolution. 
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'*Thia land ie your Imd, this land is rny land." This l^d doesn't belong to Boeing# General D^^amics, 
HugheSf Loghead, TWA# American# united# or any other airline or aerospace company. 

This land doss not belong to Aluminimn Limited, Alcoa# Kaiser# Reynolds# Anaconda, Kennecot# Phelps^ 

Dodge# American Metal# Climate, Inteznational Nickel# or any other nonferroue metals company. 

This land does not bel^g to US Steel. This land doesn't belong to the automobile company. This land 
doesn't belong to the Bank of America# Chase Manhattan or any otter financial institution. This land doesn't 
belong to any of the tobaeeo con^anies or any of their advertising agencies. 

This land doesn't belong to toerican Can# Crown lellerbach# Container Coi^oration# KPV Sutherland# 

Kiitterly -Clark# St. Regis# Scott# or any other paper eois^any# packaging or container consjanies . 

This land doesn't belong to any retail merchauidiser# Gimblas# Macys# Grants or Sears and itoebuck. This 
land doesn't belong to any casualty or life insurance company, "ttis l^d doesn't belong to any industry, 

Ihis land doesn't belong to FCC# FAA# DOT/ CAB# DDD/ ICC# FPC# USDA# HEW# HUD# PHA# or any other govern— 
ment alphabet agency - 

This land balongs to its people. The air we breathe# tte water we ^Irink and our national natural resource 
treasures need the protection of our courts , 



Don't just sit there like lambs waiting to be slaughtered or canaries testing the air in a mine. Don't 
just ait around taiJeing about the environmental crisis# or worse yet just listening to ottars talk about it. 
Don't just sit there and bitch. Sue the bastards I 

From time imnemorial all land was the absolute paraonal property of the sovereign , It could be used# 
abused# given or taken by the whim of the soverei^. In some societies the king was the sovereign, in otters^ 
the state. Here in tte United states we the people# collectively# in coniiiK^ are tte sovereign. In the United 
States all of the powers held with respect to the land mce held by the king of England# Fr^ce or Spain are 
now held by the people# by the legislative, executive and judicial branches of the goveriiment acting as agents, 
trustees and keepers of the power of the people . 

The United States Constitution provides that the rights not explicitly given by the people to the govern- 
ment# are retained by the people. The powers not delegated to the united Statrs by the Constitution# nor pro- 
hibited ly it# by the states are reserved to the states or to tte people. 

At no time did the sovereign people of the United States give up the ultimate right to determine the 
highest and best use of land on behalf of the American people. Neither did the people of the individual states 
give up their rights collectively as the sovereign state to provide for the common good and insist on behalf of 
all the people # that land use be according to the highest and beat use as determined by the physical and 
environmental parameters of that land and the region of which it is apart. 



The justification for any restriction on the individual use of land is found in tte concept of popular 
sovereignty. If we w^t to live in any kind of harmony with ttat which has been given to us from preceding 
generations and from the earth before man# we must make certain asawiptions with respect to every available 
piece of land in the nation. Each land area is intrinsically suitable for certain uses. Development of some 
kind is inevitable. iUiy area is vulnerable to serious pemanent irrepfrtle damage if development ignores 
naturally imposed environmental constraints , Any law regulating the use of land must include protection of 
natural resources as an element of human welfare. 



While it has long been recognized that planned growth is a greater benefit to society than unpinned 
growth# the planning processes traditionally lack significant input from the envirOTmental sGiences, 

Recognizing the limited availability of land itself# land use has been historically limited by lagislative# 
eKacutive and judicial process* Wie judiciary in the United States has upheld the attempts of several states 
and at the local level municipalities throughout tte nation to restrict tte use of land in accordance with some 
rational plm# usually described euphemistically as the coinra\mity or regional plan. 



We are talking about systema, , .interdiseiplinary cooperation, Zoning laws have been upheld by the courts 
on the grounds that they represent an attempt by an individual coimnunity, government agency or state to deter- 
mine the highest and best use of its limited land resources for the greatest good or the greatest numbar of 
people without wy undue infringements on tte individual right of private property. The key to auccesaful 
zoning legislation and the protection of our fragile latfid resources is tte determina'^Qn of the highest and best 
use of those natural re so wees , Of necessity ttis must now ba done by a team of individuals trained in the 
various disciplines necaiaary to da fins the environmental paEan^ters of the regional acological aystom. The 
co™unity Itself partiQularly its^^^ constitute elements of toat «gi^al eco-system just as surely as does 

tta basic land itself# its topography# hydrology# iteteorolo^ ttd climatology. 
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what d^a all this mean to you? It toots that if you honestly think you can protect yDur natural resources 
ing millions of people locked into a concrete and asphalt jungle and surround thein with a wall of 
n slur# you're wrong. Unless you cot make wilderi^^ relevant to a child whose acquaintance with animal 
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aeology ce^sists of predicting the outoomi of cockroa^ races on the wall, or betting m the min^r of rats 
that will cross toe bedroom at night? unless you can msJce a wildeEness he may never see and his children may 
never hear ^out relevant, you 'll lose toose redwoods to the suburban redwood furniture lovers. You *11 lose 
your water euppiles and rivers to toe dam builders. 

It appears that the battle groimd for the next decade of enviromnental litigation will not involve air and 
water pollution. It will involve land use and local zoning. It will be fought in the local parks and play- 
grounds by the hwnaowner and housewife. The fight will be to make the cities livable. Don't think that by 
moving out to the suburbe or farther, that you can escape the cancer of the core city. It will creep out 
sending fingers of corruption the length ^d breadth of this country. 

What you should have been thinking about and should be thinking ^out is, how to create islands of clean 
air and water and viable diverse populations of plants and animals so that they can act as great healing 
poultices (Ml toe great ^^staring sewers# namely the cities, so toat toey will send green fingers of hope bade 
into core cities and the concrete jungles . 

Thi time has .come to do soroathingl How much is relevant to toe 18 year old voter and how do you get it to 
him? wa can keep hoping toat suddenly every citi^n will be struck by the need to change his life style. We 
can hope until we choke to death on air we can't breathe or get buried wdar our own rubbish. 

You had better figure a way to educate quickly, toat we really need is eaolQgiQally sophisticated, 
environmentally responsible, socially relevant and politically feasible legislation. But how do we get it? 

DO we have enough tima to wait for it? X know it's difficult to teach students of today, toey demand 
relevance* But its got to be done, toe whole purpose of litigation is education. First you educate toe 
judge and the jury, and if you're dealing wito a subject as broadly a coneam as toe environment, you educate 
the public. 

You've got to reato the legislaturas • It took four years to get across the DDT message, we don't have 
four years. You must consider litigation as a tool for ptolic education. That doesn't mean you bring sloppy 
lawsuits where you waste money on prneedural technicalities. The purpose is to get into court iuid "tell it 
like it is," 

toe war must be waged on a nundDer of fronts. You consarvatiem educators of this country determine how 
much ecology and conservation is relevant to 18 year old voters. You've got to make sure that voters twelve 
years from now have that information. At the same time you've got to figure out how to get that information 
across to the people that you have ignored or failed to adequately consider over the last twelve years, and 
you've got a very, very short time to do it. 



Denis Hayes, national Coordinator, Environmental Action, Washington, D, c. 

we face a most difficult problem, you ^d I. We are fighting for a set of principles in a society where 
we hold but a miniscule portion of the available power. When we raise our issues, we occasionally are lucky 
enough (or loud enough) to get a hearing from the real powers toat be. If we have done our homework, and if we 
have a militant, inpatient organisation behind us, toose powers toat be will sometimes meet us part way. We 
define toe least we will, accept, they describe the least toey will give, and we draw a line somewhere batwesn 
these two points. 

Sometimes toe line is close to our demands, toa Clean Air Act of 1970 is a case in point. The bill is 
dreadfully short of the demands first posed by toe Coalition for Clem Air, but considaring that we were opposed 
at every step of toe way. by Detroit, by toe heavy metal industries, by muto of the leadership of both houses of 
Congress, and the FraBident of the United statos, we managed to enact a reasonably tough bill. 

Generally, however, we're not so lucky, A classic exanyple was toe battle last year to get DDT banned in 
Florida. It culndhated in a conpromlsa , Oh, DDT was binned alright, but with the following exceptions s 

Except indoors I 

Except underneath buildings, or within a foot of buildings, to control pasts i 

Except in eii^rg^cias certified by state healto officialsi 

Except to controi forest or farm pests where no safe and effec^ve alternative is available | 

Except for direct mpplication on cabbage, com, cotton, peanuts, soybeans, and sweet potatoes. 

0ns is rendnded.of the clapsic questions "Well, except for that, Mrs. Lincoln, how did you enjoy toe 



Just where is all tois taking us? Our urb^ streets are es^loding with ear -smashing noise— TOch of it 
caused by i^e eking cranes destroying our heritage to m^e way for concrete and plastic monstrositias with 
sterile# stagn wit rooms which must be vacated pronptly at five o'clock when the air conditioning goes off 
because the windows have bf,en sealed shut to keep out toe sTOg and noise. Our stoeams are OTswimmable, om: 



ECO-TACTICS AND ORGANISATIONS - AN MTlQN APProACH 



play?" 
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hiqhwaya are clogged to a standstill for four houra day, our food is grown in ghemieals and sprayed with 

ffiore ehamtcals packaged in s^thetie containers with a longer life ©scpectancy than that of roost of our 
office buildings* 



Our welfare system isn't working. civil rights laws aren^t working* Our public utilities aren^t 

serving the public interest, and public officials are dying wito *^eir closets stuffed fuil of money. In 
short, things are falling apart, we're losing pride, and in the process we're losing our souls. It's diffi- 
cult to inspire a new generation to greatness in a society ‘^at has no respect for itself * 

Ihera are a of tting.i being experimented with today in aui effort to produce social change. I'd 

like to touch upon a auntoer of them which have been enployed by tiie snviromnental movement. 

Most of the romantic talk about the youto wing concerns itself with toe shenmigans ©£ an elite few, 
d^niciled in pastoral four—^ar colleges, ^he '*yo\uig** are also filling the ranks of the armyi tiiey are also 
manning our industrial asseirfaly lines, and having babies. 

More toan half toe inhabitauitE of our nlvmm and ghettos are sixteen or mdar— children whose ground is 
asphalt and whose sky is a sxBog^filled cOTplex of wires and signs. How much drive do we hope for from a 
youngster whose whole environment has cwsisted of abandoned cars, abandoned buildmgs and ^andoned dreams? 

’’Suing the bastards 'S ^lis phrase has come to be ^^pularly identified with Vic Yannacone, who proceeded 
me on this platfom. There has been a good deal of right-wing conplaining about the '^rmassiveness” in our 
society, and I must own up to being in partial agreement. We have been too permissive with our oil compnies 
and our pi^er coii^anies and our steel cMipanies ^d our chemical cosipanies . We should be taking them to 
court. We must take polluters to court, but 1 suspect that fines are not going to do the trick. The obvious 
alternative is prison. A fine is paid by a faceless entity called a corporation | the tome has come to start 
assigning guilt to people , it is easy enough to locate responsible people . They are to be found on the 
boards of directors . These men are responsible for corporate directim, growto, profiti they should also bear 
the responsibility for corporate crimes. 



I speak of prison not as punishment. Modem criroinoiogy 1 b far bey^d that! incarceration today is for 
toe purpc^e of ’’correcting” criminal or socially irrespwsible behavior. Indeed, up-toniate people no longer 
call these places "prisons” but rather "correctional institutions". 



Directors of colorations guil^ of crindnally disobeying environmental legislation are after all not 
heinDus animals. They are simply products of their envirormients , They were subjected to an educational system 
which emphasiEed ever-increasing growth and ever-increasing profits as totally desirable things. They studied 
eeon^nics not biology, marketing, not ptiblic health* Some are incorrigible, one always finds bad seeds. But 
many of these men can be taught attitudes which would allow them to return and play a constructive role in 
society. A couple of months wolfing the soil, studying ecology, and living in moderation, and they might be 
eligible for parole. Meanwhile, toeir co^oratiOTs would have to be declared in ecological bankruptcy and 
turned over to a public board of trustees to be nui in the ptolic interest. 



Anotoar thing frequently suggested, is that if you find tout you aren't very effective locally, you can 
appeal to the federal regulatory agencies, which are occasionally effective, especially under the new ^vircm- 
msntal Protection Agency. They have been toing some good in parts of the comtry, Mght now they have seme 
7S or SO warnings out, on which, in a brief period of time they a^^ going to have to either "put up or shut up". 
They are going to have to take people to court depending on what is being done wo, thin the next 30 to 90 days. 

By and large, the appeal to the regulatory agencies is not a very efficacious route. Willard Works once referred 
to regulatory agencies as "chitoen coops built by foxes", I tolnk that's rather descriptive for the kinds of 
people who influence the legislation which sat up and provide the guidelines within which these agencies run. 

Moving out of the governmental sector, some of the things toat have been done, have teen of a direct action 

nature, against corporations. These would include such things as stoto proxy fights and cohswier boycotts* 

test year there were over twenty projects on cor^rata rasp^sibility, toich ware taking 'oh corporations over- 
specific kinds of issues, surprisingly, toe majority being environaiental issues, and raistog these issues at 
stock holders' meetings, ''tois has n^rely been to interesting way of fotoaing attention /*' Thera have teen a few 
voluntary changes made- by manageinent, but in torr@ of capturing control of enough stoto hblters to bring toout 
a shift in corporate decision nuking, we have not pulled in any more than $% of tte vote,}" 

Another attempt is the consviiner b^cott, which is ©ccasi^ally a good tactic, but rSfely successful on a 
national level. Perhaps after major oil spills we try a consrsners' boycott against Btandud Oil of California 
or Gulf Oil, but these have been notoriously uhsuccessful * one reasto why we are so ineffec^ve again#b the 
large Gorporations is a single matter of money. We can't cct^ up with enough to go agaihst theni* l^en you tato 

toout corporate advertising, wi to regard to any number of issues we have teen raistogf 

have been broadcast at costs of millions of dollars is outrageous, ’ 



h classic ex^le is that of sttodato Oil of Califotoiav had a%e^re a^after ^ 

p43io does to gasolines in terms of givtog you clean b^niii^ etoaust to your^cars‘i^''44Ve tefore^pletote 
ear with a large balldm filled from toe etoaust pi^ ^H wrts of ”grtogy’' ^tofial so toat^^^^^ 

Q solutely blato with poltotants. The after picture, wito F-310 added, shows a^felear- bAlldOn^ which* Bug^ats 
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ou should uaa only gaaollne «;ith tha added F-310, Hhat they did was to take a black balloon for the first 
icture, and siaply replace it with a clear balloon for the second. To put some "frosting on the cake" they 
ook both pictures in front of what they called their Southern California teseareh Mboratory facilities, which 
as actually in front of the Palm Springs County Court House, but they remoTOd the sign with their photographs 
nd rnserted Southern California Resoaroh OeveXo^ent laboratory— chevron Gasoline, 

Another exmple was that of Potlatch Paper Canpany, where they mhovmd the beautiful river underneath their 
lant, and showed that this socially responsible paper conpany could put out paper and actually keep the envi- 
onment in decent shape downstreain from tiieir plant. However, it was photographed some ;i0 miles ups<-ream of 
liQ wd dov^sU'iam of plants* Xhoy have jusf as much ”crud” as mos’fe o^er mills > 

Finally if you are going to try to bring peapla in on the boycott# you have to have some sort of alterna- 
Lves to prc^se that are more eoologically sound* wa just don't have the altamativaB. at laast not ths ones 
aat strike w as a meaningful oountar*^alance . i want to a grocery store about eight nicmtha ago# to loc^ at 
\m altemativas in tema ©f household detergents, on the shelves 1 foundi Action# Vel# CoM Power# Funch, 
ilnolive# Surf# B^s# Bonus# Sure# Draft# Drive# JUsase# Duz# ^(aerican F^aily# Joy# Ivory, Dove# Purex# Fa Is, 
Lorm# Cascade# silver Dust# Brae^# tt^dol# Ajax# Rinso# Lux# salvo. Fab, Wisk# Cheer, Bold, Dash, All# Tide, 
Id Tide -XK# which would lead you to believe that our consuner society is provided with soto sort of altera- 
Lves* However, if you look into it a little more# you find that all these brands# except two# are manufactured 
f three companies# proctor and Gamble# Colgate -Pa Imoliva and Lever Brothers. The marginal differences in all 
r these is siiqply the addition of miracle ingredienta. 

Another category would be individual acts of protest* Saving your newspapers and bottles may be of great 
iportwce ^ you in terms of your own individual ethics# how you wish to relate to your world# but it is of 
irglnal utility to socie^ unless you use it as a tool for either education or organisation. Friends come 
w# see a stack of newspapers# mention them# and you es^lain* Arrange a car pool with your neighbors so that 
le of you has to collect papers only once every three or four months. The answer here of course# must even- 
lally lie in systematic institutionalised response# such as newsboys' pickup and bottle garbage disposals. 

If there is a hero of tte cont^porary eco-activist world it is prc^ably the individual harrasser known as 
'he Fojc" M Wisconsin. He's the one v^o takes the “gunk" out of the sewers and j^urs it all over the cor- 
rate offices and strings up banners along the railroad trestles. He has not yet been caught, but has been 
terviewed several timas. These are all good things in terms of generating publicity and accomplishing some 
'ucational ends, in terms of effectively addressing the prcblem, in bringing pressure about for a change, he 
» anonymous person idio does not have any orgmlzatlon and does not bring about any pressure, and we have to 
ve a lot of people who are willing to go beyond that, to engage in those kinds of activities which will focus 
tention on acute problems and mrk for the remedies to tdiem. 

Another area of involvement is electoral politics. To the extent you have a meaningful choice# this is a 
rthwhile inves^ient of energy. Seldom is there such a choice . Do you go for 13 J or Goldwater? Neither 
xon nor Humphrey excited any of my friends very much. Popular attitude was “Thank God only one can win'*. 

Prospects on either the Repi4^.1ican or DMocratic side don't loc^ too promising for 1972, with one glaring 
□eption. This exception is Henry “Scoop" Jackson, ^dio is rimnlng for the presidency# and seems to have quite 
bit of s'.^port among some cmservation circles, which upsets me. He is runnir largely on the grounds tliat 
is an environiQentalist , As Nixon's first choice for Secretary of Defense, ^okson's credentials with the 
see move^nt are nonexistent. As a ccxisistent advoca^ of building up our storehouses of nuclear-tipped 
ssiles his credentials among those seeking to avoid nuclear hnlocust are nonexistent. He has no reputation 
n phmpim of the underpriyileged, or minority groups, poor whites, or ^e elderly. He has not spoken on 
iith care# or the urban cities. So Mr. Jackson has decided to run for the presidency on the grounds that he 
an environmentalist. 

This course may not prov\i to be as easy as Senator Jackson might think. A great many of us renumber full 
LI his authorship of the Timber Supply Act# where he once again acted in the brtest of industrial interests 
his sta'te. We wUl bear in mind his utter lack of leadership# as Chairman of toe Senate interior Committee # 
such key toe Trans-Alaskan Pipeline and a large number of lll-advisad Corps of Engineers projects. 

pw political system is viewed as legitimate# it remains our sttongest counterbalance to 
^ P'^^hing for environmental rape, if toere aren't good candidates in a race# for 

itever leval office, toen we have a rasp^sibility to find new candidates. So long as our political institu- 
sis remain d^aiinated by geriatric racists md spineless opportunists in the grips of toeir major campaign 
iteibutors# our chaijpe of any si^ificant# orderly, natiewial change are nonexistent. 

, The fiAal area clpsely related to electptoi pQ^^tics is the lobbying game, that of ^^ssing legislation, if 
i tnV^ing $0^^ interests that have tha topaeit^ on the legislation process, toe roost 

iluential ist^^^l^t^f-industria^ coi^lex. The /money, that's being poured into defense out of the Federal 
emment is such that they have built up a series of incredible powers . 

The highway lobby is, %^ly described as , all of, those pec^le who will get richer if toey continue to build 

W W^hway , trust .fund whiqh can be used only t© build more and more 
% if&Jf“wed by g tices# trailer taxes, and taxes m almost all the ^ 

p^ile^accessMiea.^^L^t yef^, it totaled i.i billi^^ . ^ , 
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This sociaty seams to h© able to aoimten^ee only about two soeial issues at a time. If enviroiunent is a 
fad it will be our last fad. Time will pass us by, exeept as we have institutionalized some tiling to carry on 
our valuee when the media begin to ignore us . Environmental edueation must be oarriad on in all fields , 



The youth panel of high school and university students straaaad that as youths, they wanted to be racog*- 
nized, not as a group/ but as individual human beings. They felt that there is no generation gap per se, but 
only gaps between: those unconcerned with the future i those concerned but not acting on their concernsi and 

those who are coAcerned and o^maitted toward finding a livaajDle future. 

youth was defined as the concerned and coiranitted generation following three major action trends, ^e 
first trend is focused on acting, even for tiie sake of acting, which frequently beconies a diversion from 
reality and tnasks tiie basic issues. The second emphasizes being more understanding of man's need for love and 
faith in his fellow man. The final trend is tiie counter cultural approach or ecological ethics involving life 
style S3^eriinents . 

h general “rap” session ijivolving the panel and audience disoussed the above points, although few conclu 
sions were drawn, it was evident that those present raco^^iza tiiat man's relationship witii his social and 
natural environment is on a collision coursa wite disaster, and that they are concernad and committad toward 
inventing a livable future. 



Spenser Havlick, UM School of Natural Hesources 

Ei^iteen months ago this riation was on a fever pitch about the environmental movamant. Environmental 
teatii^ins centered around Earth Day and the mass madia splashed thm problem across the front pages, certainly 
that em^asis produced some awareness of the delicacy of man's life support systems as he rides this spaceship 
earth. The alann sounded by the middle and first class did not reach the grassroots of Amarica. 

I propose that you look upon the cities as a second echelon natural resource which is in serious need of 
managemsnt • 

DO you see the yellow light? We may be at an environmental intersection, some of you see a green light 
and are ready to charge full-=speed ahead because you have faith in the free enterprise system and faith in the 
ingenuity and imagination of man. You think everytiiing will be just fine if you proceed at the saM rate of 
speed you have been going. Others of you may be at that mmaB anvironmental intersection Md see a yellow 
caution light. You have a choice vhetiier you should gun it or slow tewn and look things over. Another group 
of you may see a red light and come to a screeching halt and say that this spaceship is in perilous shape . if 
our attitudes and behavior do not change this will be an unlivAle planet. A city is a very recent invention, 
having been around only eight or ten thous^d years . A city is very much like a biological organism and we 
have had other such orgamisms which have not done so well. 

The environmantal problems have been clearly defined especially since the teach-ins and during the past 
five or six years. Scmfei of the agencies of the local/ state and federal governments have yet to rearranged to 
deal with these problems in tertBs of how we really mmage our natural resources. After all official details 
have been worked out there is still something missing. There seems to be a lack of zeal and deep personal 
motivation to make all the radical tiianges in the values reflected by the individual over-consumption. 

I believe there is a restlessness among tiioss who '^atii conservation or who work in conservation agencies 
and organizations. There are inconsistencies between what we are doing and what we are saying. In a 
questionnaire answered by local CEA cwfereas the following responses were given: 

50% have had pesticides in their home 

68% would not t^e a bus given the choice 

41% burned their trash 

20% didn 't know if their city had a waste treatment plant 

20% didn't know if tiieir city had an air pollution ©rdinanca 

48% had no air pollution devices on their ears 

75% relied on tiirow-away containers 

A year ago President Nixon said, ”0ur government has moved ahead to improve our environmental mMagement, 
it has been heartening to me to see the extent and effectiveness of citizen concern and action, especially the 
commitfflant of the young people to the ^sk.” I am ^xious to hear what tiie president says about the depth, 
extent and effectiveness of citizen concern one year later. The prospects look rather dismal. 

EnvirOTmental coalitions formed a year ago are struggling. The Federal Government has had a difficult tii 
making state and local monies for air and water pollution control programs. Ecology centers are fiunbling, 
ne are closing down. Irocadures for dealing with ©^v^onn^ntal impact statements are in shantoles. Did you 



YOUTH PANEL - Willie Bryan, Moderator 



RESPCX^SIBILITlEa OF THE INDIVIDUAL - A LIFE STYLE APPBGAGH 
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raaliza that moat no-lead or low-lead gasolines are selling very poorly? Do you see tlie yellow light? 

More than anyone else, the proponent of conservation education should be put to the test of consistenGy. 
mat are environmental educators doing that suggest to the people who are looking at us, a form of consistency 
in our life style? Performing even the most modest needs and exercising the most modest deeds of environmental 
atewardship in your life style can begin ripples which eventually make waves. 

Lots of ripples are waiting and needing to be made. Maybe it's your turn. The recent crest of the eon- 
sarvation movement has provided inspiration for those who had sarious doubts. Think of the pilot project for 
recycling solid wastes or organic gardens. Organizations are mobilising for effective environmental action. 
However, out of necessity and personal priorities, most of us operate best at the individual level. We all 
are aligned with groups and we throw our mamberships into too many groups. That's where we feel the real force 
©f our impact is. Yet, what kind of a life style do we bring in to make a difference in the very organizations 
in which we participate? 

Pfe need to set our environmental life style in order before we attack business, industry and government. 
How do we score on daily necessary energy consumption? Do we use ear pools, herbicides, have natural lawns, or 
use rainfall for irrigation? 

One of my proposals for those of you involved in schools is to have you carry out an environmental impact 
study of your school. What is the school doing in its local environment? what about incinerators or recycling 
paper? is the sawdust from the woodshop being biu^ned or sent out to be used as mulch? This is important 
because once the students become involved they take their involvements home • 1 suggest you create teams to 
investigate and diagnose local problems, and then look for alternatives for bringing about environmantal change 
Form a and carry out an investigation that will help you to identify the five worst polluters in town. 

Get some help from the health department, air pollution control and otiier agencies. Identify them publicly, 
but don't be nasty. In addition identify five agencies who are en^loying the most ecologically sensitive 
procedures . 



If you return home and feel situation will take care of itself, things are in very perilous shape for 
generations t© come. 



Besides the population problem in our country, another serious problem is the amount of over-consumption, 
does that mean to the tremendous natural resource called cities? These cities are becoming tremendous 
energy sinks, with all the materials being powcmd into a concentrated area. We don't recycle that. As more 
and more people go to cities we are urbanising at an accelerating rate. 73% of the people live in cities now, 
OTd within ‘tiie next fifteen years, 85 to 90% will be living in this small container. The life styles are going 
to depend on the support syatem of the primary producers who are logging, mining and farming. 

One of the real hopes is with the young people who are willing to experiment with a different kind of life 
style, which has as its objective a reduction in ccnsumption* 



What we need to do is improve the quality of life. On an individual basis, for every purchase we make or - 
act we perform, we can ask, "How does this improve the quality of life for ourselves and our fellow man?" This 
is going to be difficult and time oonauining. I ^^uld like to sea this nation begin to cast its dollars as 
votes in tiie supermarket, for products which improve the quality of life • E^^ry vote we cast in the market 
place should be seen as a lever of change. If you have to boycott, do itl 

... - 

There are many fronts in the conservation area waiting for us to proceed. Hone can be undertaken 
effectively unless the individual commitaient is deep and portrays a life style that sends out the same message, i 

. - . , , . , 'S 

FIELD TRIP - DETROIT AND DOWNRIVER AREA INCLODINGi DEL RAY, ECORSl, RIVER ROUGE, GROSSl ISLE - JanfflB Swan | 



This field trip eKamined a number of air and water polluti^ problems in ^e Downriver Detroit area, and 
some of the attempts to resolve idiese problems. After discussion of the nature of air quality and water quality, 
in the area, we visited sites and spoke with people to view first-hand technologigal, political, economic, and f 
social factors involved in resolving area problems. As we examined the problema and colored them with area 1 
rasidants, it becair^ obvious that there are no simple, easy solutions, but ra idler each of the problems needs 
its om special remedy, which is usually a combination of economic, political, social, and technological fac- 
tors. Perhaps our strongest realization was the need for de'^loping dadicated, concarned, honest, and wall- 
aducatad citizens from all walks of life to work collactivaly on these problems. Only through tremendous 
dedication, patience, and conviction will the Downriver area be ra turned to the community which once was almost 
chosen as a site for the United Nations Building. 
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FIELD TRIP - Spenser Havliflc 



Laavinq Ann tebor th# geoup voted to goneentrate on three major opportunitias tl» city offered. Xt !«• 

d.oi«“ w LT.S! ^ly.l. of th. «t«it .... to «»». «!.» ..olutioo £.« 

dia^ct to sv*urb and Induattlal areas. The second task was to observe urban reneral e«o^ 
and riot areas of inner oity Detroit, h third task was to observe the iapaot of industrial comdor on the 
aquatic f terrestrial and atmssphario environment of the Detroit metropolitan area. 

A midday pause was spent in Greektown, one of the last ethnlo enclaves in the canter city with a 
ann of life and the new high rise urban renewal project of the Lafayette East sector. At the mouth of tl* 

Houge River, local consultants briefed our groups m indwtrial pollution ^ ^»ei- 

and^downwind. E^hasis tiiroughout the day was on ecological iipacts of urbanization as Idiey affected the 

dents and their natural habitat. 



FIELD TMF - TOLEDO - Bill Stapp 



The major purpose of this field trip was to view the inner city environment and to discuss the role ©f 
education d deJeloping a citizenry that is knowledgeable regarding etalr enviro^nt and associated problems, 
aware of how to help solve these prrtlems, and motivated to work toward their solution. 

The focus of the field trip was on the inner city enviroment of Toledo. The groiw leader was aceoBpanied 
on th# trip by Mr. Roger Braker and Mr. Wilky Hod^. 

upon entering the Itoledo environment attention was directed to “J ^ 

pollutiOT, recreational facilities, solid waste disposal, enargy sources, waste water treatment, and urbm 

blight . 

The major focus of the field trip was cm toe model city sector of the ci^. ***“ 
to react to presentations by one of the model eily directors, a privato developer, md a Mighbotoeed bl 

worker. Each presenter had a different perspective of ways of resolving eera city prtolems. 

The group leader has been woricing wito toe Toledo Board of Educaticm over tto pMt ^ * 

oomprehenLve environmental education program. The approach advocated by the Toledo Board of Edueatitm was 
presented and discussed by tha participants. 

The trip proved to be provocaave and meaningful for both the partiaipants and presenters. 



FIELD TRIP - BNVIROIMETAL PROBUMi - Diane Drigot 

A recurrent emphasis ttroughout toe CEA Caiftrenee was on the prMsing urban Pf2*Ss°toMS 

day, and how citizens can organize themselves to work on solutions, filer# was a whole 
o/metropolitan Detroit with toe above toeme. One of them, guided by Bill Bryan, Diane 

Reutsch focused on the citizen -organizations' role In toe resolution of urban environmental problems. Be 
visited Mid discussed strategies wito organizational representatives along toe route. 

toe first was the "Haseue toe Seu^, lac." This Coalition of environmantal ^ civic ass^ia^s to ^ 
Detroit area has raebU iged abeut 1» 000 cm ea^ ©f two jamual ele along a 

of th. Rouge River. A group of vcum .pertnisn, university »d high whool .tudente. scout leederso 
K^tarTS SLiiW !«• warl»«l.d this oalitioh .. . of erousin, the jotm oo™^f ^ 

local Citizenry for long-range' ^tonhing in toe entire watershed, toay are next imiting efforto wito s^tor 
Se^-S q»uS SL^odt tte Baterrtild to get a basin^ide committee toiwork on problems of ^to aat^^- 
cem. ^br example, fieodiiw as generated by exeaasive runoff from overdei>eloped 

jam accumulation in the riverbed I and periodic ebmbined sewer overflows “®“*^“J_^2i^SenSd 

system They want to obtain root-level solutions to toese prtolems} for exai^le, mo^ 

ule of to# fLodpiain that jboto ^imltos toe flobdii^l Mid maximizes to# ^ 
urbanized watersi^de 

toe second major citisen-aotiun area visited was to heavllY-industriallzsd "Downriver «^P^^ 

Rouca where it enDties into the Deti»lt River . we talked with a social WMker too works fOBsthe D^rlver 
Sti-Pollutien Lt^' Of the U.A.W., abbut toe difflcultlas of securinf Gitizenfparticipatoen ato^ tolv^ ^ 

tito prtolems toen^ security a^^^ aftoe ’ 

eem This representative began to work with DAPL as a student-intern while cwwtoting s^ias at to# _ 

S«Sj .£Tichig«.i Sin4Lrly, ««d»t group. £«. She Uhi-^^^^^ 

Offering tachniCali and organizational asslstanto to toisveltizen^g«iiza toto^tog^*^ 

teLi pto jecd ; Of these was the tovestigatlon and subsequent e.^esur# of ^ 

respJsiveness to citizens on toe part of the Wayne County Air Pollution get an 

prepare and distribute a map of particulate fallout to <*e Downriver area so toat residanto MuW get ^ 

, O . picture of the situation. Presehtly, students are .working _wlth ll thTIltii- 

so as to launch an affective appeal to indt^^ and local goveminent for remedy of the eitoa 



SOLE OF TOE STATE Emmmm^TM^ EDUCATION CONSULTANT 



IS. 



J€^ Pager ^ U. S. Forest Service, Milwaukee, and David Englesi^^ Enviromaental Edueation 
ODordin '^or, Wise^asin Department of Pidalie Instruction 



itatfi Enviroiiinental Edueation Ccmsultants discussed their assien^nts and how they attempt to conplete 
In fineral they agreed to the following resp^sihilities s 

1. Ifork directly with school iisteiets, teachers, administratQrs ^d otter groups inttrested in environ- 
mental education. 

2» Try to develop and i^lement l statewide enviromnental education proc^an, K-12. 

3* Try to develop currieuliBn materials, K-12, 

4. Movlde in-service progrsns. 

i* Work in cooperation with Department of Natural Rasources, Forest Service, and other concerned 
agencies » 

6^ Stinoilats involvenent and help plan outdoor education programs. 

7. Go-spmsor conferences. 



Suggestions included: 

1^ Regionalizatidi of efforts within a state. 

2. ^gionalizatiGn of CEA witt eavironmintal educatic»i cmsultmts as regional chairmen. 

3. work closely witt state enviromaental education orgmizatiens , using their teachers and members at 
conferences or otter opportunities for teadiers to discuss inplementation of environmental education activities 
in their teaching. 

4. DeveXc^ the strength of CEA by accepting the responsibiUty of helping otters so that each individual ^ 
does not have to learn the hard way, making the swe ndstakes and overc^^ng the smae obstacles ttat the others^ 
have done. 

THE OPEN CLAaSROm MPROACH TO WmmmmTMs EDUCATION FOR INNER-QITY YOUTH 
Joseph Hassett, Wave Hill Center for Environmental Education 



^.Qlvironmental education must be a total educaticnal process making use of natural and man eny i ji- rt niman i- 

inside ^d outside the classrocm on m eve^day basis. It should nsOce the ttild sensitive and perceptive of j 
his environment, and help him realise ttat he is part of nature. The child must be tau^^t to think, decide andl 
accept emsequanoes. He must be an active agent. 

4 l^amihgfmiist be a part of living, coid^ining freedom ^d respensttility . Capitalize on the child's 
ttttrest by using mattrial from tte environs ifftien interest ari^s think of ail. the posslbili ties inherent ^ 
in\ ’ttat interest.^ - ^ I 



^ : The Wve ^tu eleraentaa^ sttool program has a tto-iold purpose . The first Is to get ttlldren interested 
tt tteienvi^oiSnttt, tte 8^^^ to get them "turned on *V to educa^on in ^lieral, ' Spscial features of the open 
classroom^ttclEude.a re^^^ iniorffial atiaosphere, an epportmi^ for children to* teatt one anotter, vast 
mattriAls ioriJi3q«rimtttati©n and.tt^mg 

■ -V'.- ;U- \ ^ ‘ ^ 

' v'i ^ Teacher t^inttg consistt of ;a weekly two and a half Hiour session for , a semester,, plus gained classroom 
assistance. Students come for field es^riances and t^e with them ramiy unresolved q[iuistibns| ttus the flew is 
from ttdoors to outdoors each feeding into the other. 

?^^flTeatteto^andistudents kee and care/i& . taken to fos tor eatt^^ tt^ 

IkS tte^^ttild be^mies active and to he should also bei^ae awayee that he ai "agent 

of ehahge't to^miake the various L environments better. . . 

■ 

FOrdi foundatton has renewed grant, and several 

^^large>-Naw-^YofkisGhool distoiots now ;Speaktof; the program as "ows". 
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DEVELOPING STATE ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PLANS 
JosQph Chadbousmef University School, Chagrin Palls# Ohio 

Discussion centered around the number of states having complated Environmental Education Plans and 

funded proposals under PL Sl—516# Environmental Education Act, A great deal of dissatisfaction with the 
United States Office of Education's handling of PL 91^516 was expressed. A mufiber of participants testified 
to receiving ^^swers to questions concerning PL 91 “516, only to have something entirely different occur. 

The first draft of a ptablication # Guidelines for Environmental Education Planning in Wisconsin# Douglas Jordan^ 
Center for Environmental Communications and Education Studies, 602 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53702 was 
discassed. The publication was described as *'a plan for how to plan,'* It was urged that in planning future 
GonferenGes, that adequate tine for identifying and dealing with current issues be reserved, preferably early 
in the ccffiference, Basolutions Idien might be developed for consideration at the annual Mating, 



R0I£ OP CITIZEN AND CITIZEN ORGANIZATIONS WITHIN THE POLITICAL PROCESS - LEGISLATIVE APPROACH 



Douglas Scott, Projects Coordinator, The Wilderness Society, Washington, D. C, 

I'd like to talk about the role of the citizen, Ihe reason that this is such an important subjaet is ttiat 
too often environinental action has bren interpreted as being legislative action, until quite recently, this 
has been how the history of the environmental Mvemant has been written , 



It is certainly true that this is one of the most inportant forms for action in the establishment of strong 
environinental protection devices. It is certainly worthwhile to consider what we must do to build a Mvament 
toat is stronger and batter equipped and more effective at putting its resources to work for legislative action. 
Basically speaking, our past record for passing environmental legislation at the Federal ^evel has been good. 

But we cannot rest back on our laurels saying, "Yes, we've done good work". We have so much more work to do, 
that we cannot afford the kind of slow-paee, sloppy, ineffective legislative action we've had in the past. 

We've got to become more clever, better organized, worm widely based, cover a wider scope of issues, watchdog 
the legislature, and understand the role of legislation. 



To do this, I think wa have to talk not about environmental legislation, not about the tactics of how you 
or your students can become a great environmental lobbyist, not ^out how to write a good letter, ^d not how 
to get rid of the "bad buy", we have to talk about how wa can be on the cutting edge of revitalizing the 
lagislatures of this country, as the leading institution of our government, which they are not t^ay. We 
must also talk about how we can revitalize the interest and involvement of citizens in toeir legislature, so 
that the public interest, as opposed to special interests, is dcxninant in the legislative forum. These are 
the questions that we as educators and leaders in the enviroimental concern must ask ourselves. 



I think it can be said that the political life of our coimtry is in terrible trouble. It's at one of the 
lowest ebbs in our whole existence as a nation. It's gotten to toe point where the average teenager doesn't 
even give it a chance to work. They aren't even willing to go toe one step to be tiimed off anymore. This is 
no l^iger an institution, a way of governing people, that m^es any sense. 



To my mind, that is one of the biggest tragedies our sociaty faces, because above all the legislatures 
were intended to be and can be the point of access for citizens. That's the idea of a representative govern- 
ment. If we had a great enthusiasm for the environment, and if there is a widesi^ad demand to do something 
about the environment, the bureaucrats are not going to solve the problems; neither are the courts. The legis- 
latures will. In view of the ma^itude of the environmental crisis, in view of the magnitude of the changes 
we must bring about, the terribly low ebb of legislative skills and understanding and respect in our society 
is absolutely tragic. 

It's all the more tragic when put in the following perspective. If you have been involved to the point 
whare you have been a part of a legislative battle or action, you suddenly discover toat it's "child's play.” 
The legislatures are ready to be responsive to leadership from citizens, and legislators as a group, are an 
extremely competent, extremely public spirited, extremely eager to be effective, group of people , ^e legisla- 
tors are also the most frustrated people because they can't do their job, because have not done our 30 b as 
citizens and citizen organizations, to give them the power that they need. 



By 



and large, it is not the problem of poor legislators, poor processes or structure. 



all of which need 



refoiTO, but toe basic problem is that we don't know anything about how legislators work. We have very little 
sense of raaponsibility of our role as citizens in legislative action, and Mst tragically we aren't doing a 
thing to involve toe coming generation in the cxie foarai of gcvernment where they can have an effective role. 

Personally 1 don't think that you are serious ae envirdainehtal educators if you don't get out of the 
clasarbom ^d get out of the woods and get your students involved. If you don't, who's going to? tod how ^e 
you going to do tois, if environmental educators are not themselves, models of involved, dedicated, activist 
citizens? 

\ no good for the inner-city child to spend an hour in the out-of-doors if he is toen taken back to 

tti^b I\H^ -city and given no way to relieve his frustrations constructively. 
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1 don't think we can be if the eighteen -year -olds don't agister# and don't vote* We've brought 

it ^ ourselves, by singly not showing people the way* Thm knowledge of how our political-^verning system 
works doesn't coine in eivies eourses or textbooks, or parchments displayed in the National Archi\^s* lt*s a 
hiunan system* It works by human mean3, the means of effecting it, persuading it and making it responsil>la to 
the public* Building power, using power, being persuasive, knowing how to commimicats — ^these are the skills 
that people have to learn. Vet we are brought from cradle to grave on the great myth that we ha<i wise 
and far-seeing founding fathers# who un<ter stood all the evils of the world and realized they could build a 
governmental structure tiiat would be Instantly responsive* We are sort of led to believe that ours is a 
magical system, the best on earth, where as soon as 51% of the people agree the government will follow course* 
Ihat's absolutely phony* We have to work at it. We can't sit on the sidelines, wa must become involved. 

It takes hard work and experience* If you d^i't become involved politically then you're not serious about 
environinental action. 

You must involve the people you affect as leaders on the forefront of the environmental mo^^ment* We do 
not want to be another pressure group* We must revitalize the public's recognition that legislatures are its 
33est points of access in opening up the system and getting action* 



The legislature is a group who would grow into being representati^^ of piiblic interest, if the public 
gave them half a chance* Citizens must understand the principles of the Issues, and know how to conttnunieate, 
broaden their base and have effectiveness. The basic ^cluiique for this is becoming involved yourself, 
involving your stuc^nts and encouraging them* Let them learn by biaking mistakes, by trying and by striving. 
That's what learning is all about* 



YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 



Gerald Schneider, l^vironmental Education consul t^t 

The panel of youths suggested that adults listen more carefully to youths and have faith in their abili- 
ties* Adults working with youths should be resource persons and not leaders who "tell kids what to do"* Youth 
leadership training results from youths working out problems themselves, rather than repeating the good and 
bad of anyone's advice* Adults may share in the work of the you^s as unobtrusive co-workers* The secret of 
success in youth organization is to have the youths running it* 



The Youth Attitude Inventory was returned by 115 persons, ^e median age was 42, in a range of 14 to 70. 

A summary of the views of those over 18 follows s 

Ecology is not just a passing fad with the youth. 

Adult directioa is needed* 

Today's youths are mostly responsible and serious* 

Youths are genuinely concerned about solving environmental problems. 

Organization youths get into less troi^le tiian youths in general * 

Youths do have respect for their coimtry. 

Adults over 26 felt youths could accomplish their ends working through "the Adults under 26 

doi^ted tills * 

Youths don *t protest for its sidce * 

Youths do know what tiiey want * 

Today's youths are better educated than ^air parents* 

NATION YOUTH ORGAN ISATIca^S THEIR PHILOSOPHIES 

by Gerald S^meider 

BOYS * CLTOS OF j^lERICA - Serves boys ages 6 through 13 largely from lower sociQ-economic sections of cities. 

Its general purpose is to provide behavior guidance and to promote tiie health, social, educational, vocational, 
avocational and character developmnt of bo^ members. Activi ties are offered daily in a building set up for 
such activities. A professional staff supervises programs. 

' o 
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Because i.tm boys liv# in, elties, particularly in inner -city, there Is a spaeial eoncem about the effects 
of environmEntal blight and compacted living conditions, Thair quality of life is directly affected by such 
things as poor sanitary services and inadequate recreation areas. Congestion, pollution and envircmmental 
deterioration coirtsine with bad nutrition and bad health to adversely affect ti^ boys* Boys* Cl^s strive not 
only to overcon^ these shortcomings, but to provide encouragement, incentive and e^eriences desired to show 
youtd^s how they can effectively influence the quali^ of their lives • 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA * Serves boys ages 7 to 10 in Cub Scouts, 11 to 21 in Boy Scouts, and 14 to 19 in Explorer 
Scouts (which may also include girls) . It attempts to supplement and enlarge established edu^^ational facili- 
ties for activities in the oht -of -doors, to better develop physical strength and anduranee, self-reliance and 
powers of initiative and resourcefulness, all for the purpose of establishing the very highest type of American 
citizenship, A professional staff services troops led by adult volmteers. 

Conservation activities are expected to teach boys that natural resources are vital to boys personally and to 
the future of ‘ttieir country and t^eir way of life in a democracy* trough conservation activities, boys should 
develop ari understanding of their interdependence with their environment- They should also understand their 
responsibilities as citizens to contribute to the development of a better environment in which to live. Through 
ijoy involvement, these activities should lead to concern for the quality of the environinent , It should also 
motivate action programs by boys to in^rove the environment. 

CATtt* FIRE GIRLS f XMC . — Serves girls ages 6 to 8 in Bluebirds, 9 to 11 in Cairp Fire, 12 to 13 in Junior Kighr 
and 14 to 18 (or high school graduation) in Horizon, It encourages love of country and the developinant of 
responsible citizenship? application of spiritual and ethical ideals j preparation for the multiple roles of a 
woman's life? service to home and conununity; good physical, mental and emotional health? Interest in nature, 
conservation and outdoor living, awareness of the adventure in daily life and respect for and appreciation of 
human differanees* A professional staff services groups led by volunteers* 

It is especially coaunitted to a belief in the preservation, development and wise use of human and natural 
resources. Along with in^rovement of the envirOTment , Camp Fire Girls have reaffirmed their interest in 
elijnination of prejudice on the basis of race, religious beliefs or national origin? iii^rovement of tnathods 
used to cope with social ills and opportunity for individuals to influence decisions that affect tiialr lives. 



4-H - Serves girls and boys ages 9 to 19. Its general aim is to help youths become creative, productive and 
^sponsible citizens. This includes youths of all socio-economic, ethnic and cultural backgrounds from urban 
and inner-city as well as rural areas* trough projects as members of 4-H Clubs, participation in special 
interest groups and more recently, through a 4-H television series, young people are taught science and tech- 
nology, experience personal growth and deveiopmnt, develop citizenship competency and es^and leadership 
potential. Major program areas include Leadership, Citizenship, Agricultural Production, Family and Home 
Living, careers. Conservation, Community Davelopnient, Arts and Leisure, Health auid Safety, International 
Development and Personal Relations* A professional staff from U.S.D.A* Extension Service personal at Land 
Grant Colleges services clubs led by volunteers* 

4-H environmental-educatiOT stress today focuses m action projects for enviromnental improvement, providing^ 
leadership in environmental efforts by local groups, career exploration in environmental fields and ancouraging 
employment in conservati^ fields. 

FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA - Serves boys and girls ages 14 to 21. Developed to strengidien the instructional 
progr^in vocational agriculture. Provides a "laboratory" for practical training in agricultural leadership, 
cooperation and citizenship, ©urough its activities, students learn how to take part in business meeti:.igs, 
commimicate, speak in public, buy and sell cooperatively, finance ^eMelves, solve their own problems and 
assume civic responsibilities in connection with agribusiness* There is a stress on ^velopnient of wholesome 
American ideals, outlook and spirit. cSiapters are led by professional vocational agri^lture teasers in 
coDperation with the Office of Education of the U. 8 . Department of Healto, EducatiM and Welfare.' 

Besides inclusion of cOTservafeion in agricultural training, stress is placed on coiratiunity develbpi^nt activities 
by chapters. These include beautification, wildlife habitat ii^rovement, park deveicpment, litter campaigns, 
tree planting, erosion control and otiier envir^mental projects. These are tied to learning morb^W?but a 
community's resources tod opportunities for jobs in agribusinesses* 

FUTU^ HOMEMAKEEB OF AMERICA - Serves girls and bc^s in junior tod senior high schools who are home aconoi^cs 
students*” It functions as to integral part of the curriculum, providing a framework for youth -‘planned and 
youth -directed activities that extend and enrich learning* The overall goal is to help individuals improve 
^rsonal, family and community living. Chapters are led fay professional home ectoomics teachers in ccx?peratiOT 
with the Office of Education of the U* 3* Departoent of Health, Education and Welfare. ' 

Environmental education falls toder several of the projects included in the "Program of work" for students. It 
is an integral part of such programming. Students engage in the same kinds of ac^vlties indicated in the 
second paragraph under Future farmers of Aiaierica, 

O Q^TS OF Tffi U.S.A. - Serves girls ages 7 and 8 in Brownie Girl scouts, 9 to 11 in junior Girl Scouts, 12 
pni^ iu Cadette Girl scouts and 15 to 17 in Senior Girl Scouts, There is one program for all girls bas^ on a 
^^^^;ation" that permeates activities related to the arts, the home and the out -of -doors, ^is Foundatito, the 
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essence of Girl Scouting, comprises six interrelated elements! Girl Scout Promise and Laws, service, citigen- 

health and safety and troop management, a professional staff services troops 
led by adult volmteers , ' . _ _ %-a. 

Girl scout environmental education activities including observation, natural science, and outdoor recreation 
fobdation elen«mtB by helping girls to develop appreciation of nature through enjoyment and adven- 
ure, learn outdbr skills .■ind knowledge that huild individual resourcafulnesa and self-reliance, accept 
personal responsibility for ecological living and foster physical, mental and spiritual health and strangth . 

national youl* organlaations .;ueh as the YMCA, YWCA, WVHA, Girls clubs of America, Rad Cross 
ana others that are n«>t included here because of lack of space. They are no less important than the 
groups Mntibed. The sanpling of groups given should be sufficient, however, to~uHSFstand the different 
ki.nds of emphasis giT^n by differant youfh organi^sations to youth needs. 



COLbEGBS AND UNIVERSITIES 
Clay Sghoenfeld, University of Wisconsin^ Madison 



There is a considejrable national interest in problems of higher education. Am a subset of this interest 
attention has been directed to tiie concerns of interdisciplinary studies as they relate to 
envxronmental prc^lemSa Artlclas have been written and surveys have been taken regarding colleges and universi- 
ties whic^ are atteirpting to provide some resp^se to tta ^mands of society ^d students for relevant environ- 
mental programs , Atfeis stage many schools are planning or have environmental studies programs organized and 

schools that have a history of working with inter-disciplinary programs there is a 
need ^r greater understanding of the problems and opportunities that exist in environmental studies and 
particularly as Idiey relate to priorities for actions with the next few years. 



With all that has been written and produced about the subject, tiiere is^ecious little that deals with the 
genesis and operation, success and failures of existing programs. Evan less is there any significant effort to 
respond to environmental issues on university and college campuses . 



general public, influential citizens and policy makers 
J oan Wolfe, WSest Michigan Environmental Action Council 

The council was organized in February of 1968 by Joan Wolfe, who had been very active and worked with 
several conservation organizations and knew some of the problems of Idiese organizations in trying to be 
effectiTO. ThB purpose of the eouneil is to help orgauiBations already committed to environoental causes, 
p^l information and fMd more effective means of working together, as wall as to get other individuals and 
CIVIC and social organizations involved. The council has grown to Include 75 organizational members throughout 

♦“rio w ■ - 



The council has been most successful in arousing and educating many org^izations on environinental prob- 
lems. For exas^le, the council asked Dr. Joseph Sax to wite a bill which would give the citizen better avenues 
for protecting the environment. The resear^ and work involved resulted in aiding the passage of the Environ- 
mental Protection Act of 1970, The council provided the leadership in passing the bill, and kept the 
organizations inf oi^ied. 

toother example of hew toe Council operates is toat when it ordered an in^epth study of the detergent 
question, it went to one of its organizations. Home Economists in H^iemaking, and requested that it take on the 
project of researtoing the problem, ^is composed of home economics graduates, which performed 

some thorough research. It interviewed scientists, read hearing reports, got in touch with IPA, and read 
reports fr^ todustry. This research resulted in a pamphlet put out by v^iEAC, The Detergent Dileimaa, The 
careful method of study of the problem is m example of how WMEAC maintains cred&ility wito its eighty-three 
member organizations and the ptolic. 



HOW TO STA^ AN ENVlRCa^l^^AL ACTION COOTGIL 

west Michigan tovir^imentai Acticsi Council, 822 dherry St., s.B,, Grand Rapids, Michigan 49506 
Form an ad hoe committee of a few people to make plans 

Find f\mds .(from a FouadatiOT, organizations, etc J, to 

- - ■ ‘ ' - ■ 

Hold a very special dinner at a place whito will be an attraction to people too are already wry, 
very busy. 

ERIC 2o 
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Invites Presidents of all your area conservation organizations, college Presidents or heads of 
natural resourea departments in your local collages (or biology dapartmente) , presidents of large or 
active local civic organizations, such as PTA councila, Jaycees, Garden Clubs, Kiwanis, League of Women 
Voters^ University Women, ete. 

a realiy good speaker to explain Qoology and the importenoe of the environmental crisis • Be 
sure to research your speaker - Hementoer that you are trying to attract busy people who may not be 
particularly interested in the environment. Get aomaone to speak who hasn't already been heard by most 
of the community, preferably sOTveon# from outside the conrounity to lend prestige to the event. 

At the dinner tell everyma why it is important to work together, etc. Assure them you will be work- 
ing (cheek this out ahead of time) with biologists, etc., from local collegaB, with the acientific com- 
nunity: that the Covuicil will never speak on behalf of a member organization unless requested to do so; 
that the Council is a means for everyone to coramunicata with everyone else, so that when one organization 
or group discovers a problem or informatton it can be brought to the attention of the others, so that 
averyona can ba more affeGtiva and informed# 

Have a questionnaire ready for people at the dinner n^eting asking whether they will support a 
council by sending a representative to the next meeting, what problems their organisations may already be 
working on, etc. 

Announce a public meeting and the speaker ^ At the public meeting suggest a few specif ic problems 
and ask if people will sign up to study and work on tiiem###Get them into specific groups, if possible, 
with chairmen chosen ahead of tijne . Hava each group decide when to to at to work together on the problem 
they have decided to work on. Publish dates in the paper if you wish.. Keep the news media informed# 

At toe first public meeting, have by-^laws to hand out# Say these will be voted on at the next ineating, 
and. that if anyone has amendTOnts to miUce they should be handed in ahead of time, in writing. At the next 
meeting vote on the by-laws in a package? don't get bogged down.., You may also vote on toe by-laws at a board 
meeting instead# 

At the first public meeting the temporary chairman should appoint a three or five-member nominating com- 
mittee made up of representatives from three to five organizations of varying kinds# (i.e., a conservation 
group - lisague of Women Voters - Kiwanis - a Union - PTA Coimeil) # nominating committee could be -the 

presidents or their designated representatives#** 



A HEW ROI^ FOE A^ffiRJCAN EDUCATION - A NATIONAL STEATOGY 

George liOwe, Environmental Education, U# S# office of Education, HEW 

we have failed to make environmental education an integMl part of the school system. We have a great 
challenge ahead of us. It's a challenge of an ijitellactual nature. In the next few years wa have to ^vise 
programs to change contemporary behavior toward that which is more ecologically eomid. we've got to make 
ecological concepts the basis of a new higher learning* 

Where do we turn for some deep, intellectual insights? Qnm place to turn would be the viewpoints of 
Carl Quigley, History professor at Georgetown university. He suggests, "Enviroiunental pollution is the niove- 
mant of objects by hutnan action from places or conditions where they are natural or unobjectionable to places 
or conditions where they are unnatural, objectionable and injurious. Bnvirorunantal pollution is an accelerated 
problem by which man violates toe quality suid ultimately even toe possibilities of human life.- 



professor Quigley believes there are four phases of increas5.ng degrees of pollution, 

"Phase one? Amenities and aesthetic qualities of life are violated#'* A can of beer in the icebox is fine, 
but an empty can on the l^ite House lawn isn't. We've had this type of pollution for a long time. Just look 
any of our roadways and you find a great deal of aesthetic pollution , 

"Phase twof injury or death to individuals from environTOntal pollution.** For example, the spraying of 
DDT to kill insects. The birds eat the insects, and in turn they die. 



"Phase three? Whole species are toreatened with extinetiOT from the disturbance of ecological relation- 
ships#*' For example long chains of life? man, beef, grass, worms, bacteria, 

"Phase four? Fundamental cycles in the biological pyramid and its natural environment are destroyed or 
distorted to suto a degree that life for a whole aeries of living forms becomes impossible over wide areas md 
possibly over the entire earth." This occurs when we affect the heat cycle, toe CO 2 cycle, or the hydrologxcal 
cycle. He suggests that we look at the substantive intellectual problems in these «eas. 



ERIC 



The Great Depression of the 1930 's showed a bankruptcy of accepted economic toought, and the current 
.‘ironTOntal crisis has sho\m us the bankruptcy of the educational system. The educational system of today is 
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being forced by the ecological crisis t© turn from its existing specialised, analytical, materialistic, 
quantitative approach, toward a more wholistie, contextual, and qualitativa approach* It is worthy of note 
tiiat the existing specialised university departments have vary little to contribute to the dominant problems 
of today such as war and peace, environmental pollution, economic backwardness, mental ill-health, urban 
violence and crime, ghetto poverty and youthful dissention, Why? Because these problems fall bettveen the 
special academic departments . 



Where are we going to gat the ftmds that this intellectual Renaissanea demands? You should get them 
wherever you can beg, borrow or etaal them. You should probably redirect existing progrms . You*ve got to 
find new sources, be ingenius. Too often society substitutes dollars for ingenuity, We *re back to a phase 
where we have to be ir genius . 

What is the organizational task? We ■ ve got to build a broad base coalition to help insure tiie success of 
the Environmental Movement. Conservationists and conservation related groups will have to make peace among 
themselves and join with the new ecological and environmental groups. We must institutionalise with school 
systems/ while public interest is high and use all the school resources as well as nonformal aspects of 
education , 

Vrtiat should our strategy be? we should support local environmental education programs* Help communities 
dafina and resolve local environmental pr^lems , The Conservation Education Association must take the lead. 
Speak with a unified voice on regional, state and national issues* Vfey can't you propose a ^ite House 
Conference on Environmental Conservation for 1973? I think it's tinie to push* 

we have a sense of time pressure . We don *t have 20 or 30 years necessary for educational ideas to creep 
or seep into tile curriculum. 

Often times we find wisd<^ in the humanities rather than in seiance and technology. T. S. Elliot wrote, 

shall not cease from exploration and the end of all our exploring will be to arrive where we started and 
know tbe place for the first tima." 

We find in jeremiah 2:7, "I brought you into a plentiful land to enjoy its fruits and its good things. 

But when you came in you defiled my land and made my heritage an abomination." 

I am more optimistic today than I ever was before. Basically because oiir numbers have grown, our legions 
are increasing. I am optimistic because 1 have read something by Louis Mumford* He discusses toree concepts. 
The concept of negative miracles, the doctrine of emergence and the concept of singular points. 

Xn physical systen^, as In life, tbere occur those rare unpredictable moments when an infinitassimally 
small force, because of its character and position, is able to effect a vary large transformation. This doc- 
trine of singular points allows for the direct intact of the human personality on history, not only by organized 
movements and group actions, but by individuals who are sufficiently alert to intervene at the right tiirvt, at 
the right place , and for the right purpose . 

Negative miracles are those singular points which radically ch^ge human events . They are not easy to 
determine until after they have done their work . 

Related to this, it is my belief that we are in one of those times where we have the ability to change 
history* We are at the point where a negative miracle is called for and this miracle is saving the earth from 
ecological catastrophe, in order to bring this ^out we must be imreasonable because the people who are 
destroying and defiling our land are unreasonable ii^n* We must become the new creative minority, the new 
noncon f onnis ts . 

I *in convinced that only when we develop a true theology of ecology, a love for all living things, are we 
ever going to achieve the real politics of ecology, and then ni^e environmental inprovements, environmental 
protection, environmental enhancement a respectable occupation for all Americans. 

We all must become environmental educators now. we must devise the programs and activities to bring this 
about. Our time is limited. Our land and resources are limited. 

m closing, let me quote from Samuel Mindfe new book, in the Last Days of Mankind, "Only when the rivers 
have become open sewers and the air gears the lungs and the trees are gone and the sun glares everywhere on 
concrete, does the average citizen even begin to wonder what has happened. Until then the few, you, who saw 
it happening and who tried to stop it are abused.” 

The blind Milton once advised "Acusa not nature, she hath dona her part. Do thou but thine." 

Natixra, our anvironnient, our heritage, our country needs all the help she can get. 
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IBTH mmM. BUSINESS MEETING - CONSERVATION EDUCATION ASSOCIATI(»J 
Ann Ajfbos?, Michigan 
August 18, 1971 
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The annual business of thB CEA verified the election results i 



President 


Clarence Billings 


2 years 


Second Vice President 


David Engleson 


2 years 


Directors 


Dean Bennett 


3 years 




Claude Crowley 


3 years 




Richard Myshak 


3 years 




Edward Ambry 


1 year 



The Secretary-Treasurer ’s report wag accepted; 

1970‘=71 Fiscal Year Cash Transactions - June 30, 1971 



Bank Transactions 



Savings Account TOansactions 



Bank Balance, July 1, 1971 

Receipts 

Disbursements 

Transfer to Savings Account 
Transfer from Savings Account 



$1,150,53 
3,906.08 
(-) 9,300.19 
(-) 299.69 

1 , 200.00 



Savings Account Balance, July 1, 1970 

Interest ^ceipts 

Deposits 

Transfer from Bank Checking Account 
Transfer to Bank chaoklng AGComt 



$6,790.45 

432 .68 
1,234.69 

499.69 

(-) 1 , 200.00 



BANK BAIJ^CB, JUNE 30, 1971 



$1,656.73 



SAVINGS ACCOUNT BAUO^CE, JUNE 30, 1971 $7,757.51 



Bank Balance, June 30, 1971 $1,656.73 

Savings Account Balance, June 30, 

1971 7,757.51 



TOTAL CASH ASSETS 



$9,414.24 



Accounts Receivable $1,816,90 

Estimated 5% Noncollectable (-) 90.85 

ACCOUNTS receivable June 30, 1971 $1,726.05 




The membership as of August 1, 1971 shows; Active 615 

Student 47 
Organisational 80 
Emeritus 3 
Qratuitaus 1 
Sustaining 3 
Life 41 



Mailing list of addltianal 20 

The publications c^nmittee of the CEA reported on their progress . The present plans inclu^ a printing of 
two new publications, **A Directory of Colleges offering courses Leading to Studies in Education, environment 
and Natural Resources'*, and an "Uidex of Environmental Films". 

The CEA audience overwhelmingly endorsed the following resolutions 

TO; U.S. Delegation to 1972 U.N. C^ference ^ the Kman Environment, Sen. Howard J. B^er, Jr., Chairman 
c/o Slator C. Blackiston, Jr., Executive Director 
SC I/^N, Department of state, Rocmi S 80 7, Washington, P. C. 20520 
202/632-8932 



Recognizing the global impact of using earth natural resources which sustain all life and which transcend 
national boundaries, 

. . .The Conservation Education Association believes enviroxmiental education to be the critical priority in 
resolving the ecological, economic, political and social crises whi^ confront humankind. 

Perce iving that environmental educati€Nl cw provide all peoples , young and aid, where ver they may live , ‘^e 
f\mdamental imder standing needed tp move tow^d solution of these crises. 




CEA wishes to emphasize the to have; 

- an acologlcal awareness - a ^ «scern for the total environment. 






- mi awmrsness - a feeling for the relationships of monetary costs of today's ecological 

problems# ^ - 

“ a political mwaraness - an understanding of the individual roles as they relate to collective 
responsibility^ 

«» a problem^^alysis awareness » the ability to daflna resource problems^ bringing to bear ail facets 
end all points of view relating to it, 

a social awareness -- resp^siveness to changing goals and value judgments, and a sensitivity to the 
dynamics of communications between and a»K«ig men and groups, 

a personal awareness - the realization that mmi is part of natiire, not apart from nature « 

urges tile United Nations 1972 Conference on the Human EnvlrmMnt to give major consideration to 
environmental educaticm which is of basic world and national importance in determining the quality and 
condition of the earth *s life support system^ 

, , .CEA further urges that tiie United Nations establish means through which the peoples of the world can 
be brought to understand the relationships between the individual, society and the natural and modified 
eco-^systems of whidh man is a part. 

...C3A also urges the United Nations to design, maintain and continue environmental education presenta- 
tions in such ways tiiat all persons can learn to live in harmony with their environment without iitroairing 
or reducing its potential, 

«*,^erefore, CSA recommends timt psj*tieular attention be given to the following environmental education 
programs i 

- Integrated currieulupti development throughout all educational systems, 

- Gomanmity-based adult education and training in' environmsntal planning, management and legislation, 
and 

^ research and development for environmantal problem^solvijig . 



!Ihe 19tii Annual CBh Conference is scheduled for August 20-24, 1972, at Lincoln, Nebraska^ 



QUOTABI^ QUOTES 

"The quality of life has a very high vali^ . its value is survival * " — Spenser Havlick 
"The environmental honeymoon is over." — Senator M ugk le 

"Labor unions make great friends, but I'd hate to have them for enemies," — James Swan 

'History te^ts call this the land or opportuni^, but make no mention of what opportunities have done to it," 
Senator Bursley 

"Band-aid style activities are not about to solve the issues at hand." — Youth Panel 

"Environmental educators cannot pass on ea^rienoe that they th^nselves don't have." — Douglas Scott 

"We don't have the twenty or thirty years necessary for conservation ideas to creep into the curriculum." 

George Lowe 

"Dr., did you kill tile 70 Japanese beetles?" — Vic Yaiuioconne 

' jl. J i * i ■- . • " ' - 
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August 15-19, 


1971 




Alaska 


1 


Massachusetts 


4 


Pennsylvania 


Arizona 


1 


Michigan 


150 


Tennessee 


California 


5 


Minnesota 


11 


Texas 


Colorado 


1 


Mississippi 


1 


Utah 


Florida 


3 


Missouri 


15 


Varinont 


Georgia 


4 


« Montana 


2 


Virginia 


Idaho 


1 


Nebraska 


4 


Washington 


Illinois 


11 


Nevada 


1 


West Virginia 


Indiana 


10 


New Jersey 


7 


Wisconsin 


Iowa 


1 


New Mexico 


1 


looming 


Kansas 


1 


New Vork 


19 


District of 
Coluir^ia 


Kentucky 


2 


Ohio 


13 


Canada 


Louisiana 


4 


Oklahoma 


1 


phillipinss 


Maryland 


3 


Oregon 


3 


Virgin Islands 
TOTAL 





ENVIRONMENTAL CRISIS ROSTER 




ALASKA 


FLORIDA 


IDAHO 


Alice Cook 


R. L* Eikum 


Th.elma McClellan 


Box 1022 


Box 343 


Route #2 


Juneau# Alaska 99801 


DeLand, Florida 32720 


Plummer, Idaho S3851 


ARIZONA 


Mary Eikmn 


ILLINOIS 


Carl Bel seeker 


Box 343 


Dewitt Beal* 


4036 W, Hayward Ave^ 
Phoenix# Arizona 


DeLand, Florida 32720 


WTTW, Channel 11 
Chicago, Illinois 




David LaHart 


1 


CALIFORNIA 


Game s Fish Commission 


Jeanne Billings^ 


Betty Bruckner 
630 sansome St • 

San Francisco, California 94111 


Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
GEORGIA 


900 Eighth St*, #210 
Highland, Illinois 62249 




Ira Bray 


Bette Keith 


Gerald Fox 


USFS, RKi. 713 


U. S* office of Education 


Pi O. Box 2422 


1720 Peachtree 


226 W. Jackson Blvd. 


San piego, California 92112 


Atlanta , Georgia 30309 


Room 407 


John G, Hews ton 


Richard Jones 


Chicago , Illinois .60606 


333 Fickle Hill Road 


School of Forest Resources 


Gall S^impff 


Areata, California 95521 


University of Georgia 


53 W. Jackson Blvd, 


Leonard G. Hiawnel 


Athens, Georgia 30601 


Chicago, Illinois 60604 


836 E« Grand Ave. 


Shirley McNelley 


Wayne Schimpff 


El Sagundo, California 90245 


2479 Peachtree Rd*NW 


Open Lands Project;. 




Apt. 801 


53 w. Jackson 


Riidy Schafer 


Atlanta, Georgia 30305 


Chicago, lllinoisis;60604 


2820 Echo Way 






Sacraiaento, California 95821 


” ' E. F. Peffer 


Chester Shura* v 




2964 Stonegate Trail 


1216 Alexander A Plage 


COLORADO 


Atlanta, Georgia 30340 


Streamwood, Illinois 6010: 



O W. 36th AVe.. -i: 

Mdge, Colorado 80033 O'! 



4 

4 

. 2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

19 

1 

7 

3 

1 

1 
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ILLINOIS (Cent,) 

Keith Tucker 
R#l, Box 253 

Vorkville^ Illinois 60560 

Douglas 1. Wade 
R#2 

Oregon t Illinois 61061 

Howard Waaver 
104 Huff Gymnasim 
University of Illinois 
Champaig;*!, Illinois 61820 

Janice L* woodhouse 
B#1 

Bementp Illinois 61813 

Hobert Woodhouso 
R#1 

Bement, Illinois 61313 

I^^IANA 

Earl Dawald 

Geneva# Indiana 46740 

Austin W* Fergus son 
422 south Grant Street 
West Lafayette# Indiana 

Nancy Fergusson 

422 South Grant Street 

West Lafayette# Indiana 

Clyde W, Hibbs 
Natural Resour oas institute 
Ball State University 
Mtincie# Indiana 47306 

Michael M# price 
301 Cherry street 
Dale# Indiana 47523 

Davidetta Sidner 

6328 North Temple Avenue 

Indianapolis# Indiana 46220 

Robert Sidner 

6328 North T^ple Avenue 

Indianapolis # Indiana 46220 

John Snell 

South Bend Coinm, School Carp* 

635 south Main 

South Bend# Indiana 46601 

William Strange - 
393 Churclmian Avenue 
Beechgrove# Indiana 46107 

Joe E« Wright 
Box 114 

Bargersville# Indiana 46106 



IOWA 

Bernard Clausen 

1308 West 18th Street 

Cedar Falls# lowa 50613 

KANSAS 

Fred Tjnffiip 

543 Aullvood Road 

Salina# Kansas 67401 

KENTUCKY 

James J, Gilpin 

477 Bob«o^link Drive 

L^lngton# Kentucky 40503 

Mrs# James Gilpin 
477 Bob^Q^link Drive 
L^ington # Kentucky 405D3 

warren Evans 
404 Watson Drive 
Natchitoches# Louisiana 71457 

Edith Traubig 
2231 Rogers Drive 
Al^andria# Louisv.ana 71301 

John Traubig 
2231 Rogers Drive 
Alexandria# Louisiana 71301 

Roland J # Traubig 
2231 Rogers Drive 
Alexandria# Louisiana 71301 

MARYLATO 

Paul C# Herndon 

6507 Greenfield Court 

Lanham# Maryland 20801 

Gerald Schneider* 

8940 Jones Mill Road 
Chevy Chase# Maryland 20015 

Mrs# Gerald Schneider 
3940 Jonas Mill Road 
Chevy Chase# Maryland 20015 

MASSACHUSE^S 

Donald R# Lambert 
Moulton Hill Road# R#2 
Monson# Massachusetts 01057 

Frances Sherburne 
1160 Concord Road 
Marlboro, Massachusetts 01752 

Richard Short 
Thatcher Road 

Rockport# Massachusetts 01966 





MASgACHUSE??TS (Cont.) 

George V, St# Pierre 
Smmner Street 

Lanesboro# Massachusetts 01237 

MICHIGAN 

Don Albrecht 4- 

431 Abbott Road# Apt# 3 

East Lansing# Michigan 48323 

W. E# Alexander 

2787 Manchester Boulevard 

Ann Arbor# Michigan 48104 

Bernard w« Ami ley 
238 North Cre^^s Road 
Lansing# Michigan 4S917 

Frank Archbold 

1405 South Harrison Road 

Bast Lansing# Michigan 43823 

Sister Constance Banks 
1831 Coronada Drive 
Ann Arbor# Michigan 48103 

Richard Barnes 
Route #1 

Merrill# Michigan 48637 

Cathy Back - 
34039 Algonquin 
Westland# Michigan 48185 

Victor A# Berglund 
728 Garland Circle 
Kaliunatoo# Michigan 49001 

Richard Bertkau *+ 

525 Linden 

Ann Arbor# Michigan 48104 

Charles Black 

4714 North Van Atta Road 

OkmoBf Michigan 43S64 

Douglas Bo Hone 
5121 Cisne SW 

Grand Rapids# Michigan 49503 

corrinne Bowden * 

3564 LSA 

university of Michigan 
Ann ARbor# Michigan 48104 

Dr# Shirley Bretsn 

1525 Ridgewood Drive 

East Lansing# Michigan 43823 

Stan Briggs * 

Wyandotte# Michigan 

Joan Brigham 

1710 Rock Way 

Lansing, Michigan 43911 
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HXCHIGAI? (Cent*) 

Roger Broker +* 

University of Michigan 
^n lufbori Miehigan 

George Sruso 
S923 Bois lie Drive 
Apt, 72 

Haslettf Hiohigan 48S4Q 

willlm aryan * 

School of Natural Resources 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arhor, Michigan 

Charles Budd 

215 Mark Street 

Mason 9 Michigan 48854 

Gilbert Bursley * 

2065 Geddes Avenue 
Ann Arbor# Michigan 

Larry Bush 

Ann Arbor News 

Ann Arbor# Michigan 

Stanley Cain * 

Institute for EnvirotSAental 
4102 liT 

University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor# Michigan 

Nancy Callan *•» 

University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor# Michigan 

Dave Chamanski 4^* 

University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor# Michigan 

Jim^Chasale 

1696 Cr^ Circle #14 

Ann Arbor# Michigan 4810S 

Virginia Chamie 4^* 

1696 Craza circle #14 
Aim Arbor# Michigan 48105 

Barbara Clark 

1105 Calumet Avenue 

Calumet# Michigan 49913 

carolClark*- 
University of Hichigah ; 

Ann tebor# Michigan 

Roger Conner * 

University of Hichigah 
Aim Arbor# Michigan 

Kirby Cooper +# 

24107 Gleneyrie 
Sduthfield# Michigan 48075 



Dorothy COK ;* • 

^30W^;:LaMafc::;;- 

yixmirigtbnr'jM 
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John pise * 

Michigan state University 
Fast Lansing# Michigan 

Diane Drigot 

413 west Hoover #2 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 

Joim Dyer - 

212 West Michigan Avenue 
Jackson# Michigan 49201 

Christine Edwards 
34 Herriweather 

Grosse Points# Michigan 48236 

Ivan Bneric 
18330 Hall Road 
Casnovia# Michigan 49318 

Nellie semric 
18330 Hall Road 
Casnovia# Michigan 49313 

Jean Enochs 
E-37 HcDonel Hall 
Michigan state university 
East Lansing# Michigan 48823 

Equality Barbara PeldRian 

17190 Sherfield Place 
Southfield# Michigan 46075 



Robert Perri 

100 North Fifth Avenue 

City Hall 

Ann Arbor# MicMgan 



Ruth Fox 
13364 wales 

Huntington Woods# Michigan 



DOug Fulten * 

Ann Arbor News 
Ann Arbor# t'ichigan 

Jercme Kc Fulton * 

711 West Washingtoh 

Arbor# Michigan 48103 

Elspeth Gibbs * 

622 8th Street 
Wyandotte# Michigan 48192 



Howard W, Goplin ^ 

624 West Shia^ssee % 

Tf:.; Lansing# Michigan 48933 — 

• James/Gourley. * / ' ■ 

;:i}I Michigan student i^vlronnental 

Confederation : ; ' 

Lansing# Hichlf an 



Laura Gouth 
639 Oak Street 
V^andotte# Michigan 48192 





Charles Guenther ** 

Dept« of Natural Resources 
Lansing# Michigan 

Lynne D • Hmi Iton 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
3853 Research Park Drive 
Azm Arbor# Michigan 43104 

Dorothy i^ven 
4845 Dorshire 
Troy# Michigan 43084 

Bill Hansen 4** 

2033 Norfold 

Ann Arbor# Michigan 43103 

Louise Bartung 4^* 

1516 Gilb^t court 
Ann Arbor# Michigan 

Spenser Havllek * 

University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor# Michigan 43103 

Williami F« i^iopkins 
6210 Cowell Road 
Brighton# Michigan 46116 

Barbara M« Horn 
820 Lakeland 

Grosse pointe# Michigan 48230 

William F« Hunter 
1430 Golden 

Ann Arber# Michigan 48104 
Alison Ifo 

Michigan united Conservation Clubs 
BOX 2235 

Lansing# Michigan 48911 

Mary Lou Jacobs 

455 west Marshall# Apt. 205 

Fwndale# Michigan 48220 ■ 

Clyde C* Johnson 
17S00 Woodward 
Detroit# Michigan 48203 

Dave Johnson 4-* 

Michigan state University 
East Lansing# Michigan 48323 

Swah Kate Johnson 
723 Garland Circle 
Kalamazoo# Michigan 49001 

George R. Johnstone 
Qakl^d Schools . 

2100 Pontiac Lake Rpad 
Pontiac# Michigan 48054 



lino O. Kainlauri 

2255 Blueberry Lane 

Ann Arbor# Michigan 48103 




Michigan (cont.) 

Harve Kau^arm 
1335 Lathru^ ]Road 
Saginaw# Miehigan 43603 

Joa Kilpatrlok 

Boute #4# BoK 484 

Traverse Clt^# Michigan 48684 

Gerald Kuhl 
4638 IS Mile 

Sterling Heights# Michigan 480?? 

Bose l^es 
2i6 Crest 

Ann Arbor# Michigan 48103 

Dick MCure * 

Univ^aity of Michigan 
Asm Arbor# Michigan 

Sherri Lane * 

Inter lochen# Michigan 

Justin Leonard * 

University of Michigan 
jUm Arbor# Michigan 

Haymond Locher 
last Lansing 
Michigan 

Karen Longe 
814 Xiakelazsd 

Grosse Pointe# Michigan 48230 

lari Lang fellow ^ 

1115 20th 

Wyandotte# Michigan 

Franklin McCmey 
3854 Crawford Road 
Drydexi# Michigan 4S428 

Mrs, Alice McCarthy 
1450 Pilgriffl 

Birmingham# Michigan 4G009 ■ 

E« Jm McClendon * 

Dept ^ of Education 
Lansing# Michigan / ^ ^ 

Russell McKee ^ 

Dept, of Natural Resouroes 
Lansing# Michigan 

Albert Hanley 
li02 West Hines 
Midland# Michigan 48640 

Mrs, Albert Manley 
li^2^West fU,nu 
Midland/ Miehigan 4Bfi40 

Hasc/ Medley 

Barr leh Sprisigs # Michigan 
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Inez Meitz 

2120 Stout Street 

Keego Harbor# Michigan 48033 

Ai zander Mercer 

614 Atkinson 

Detroit# Michigan 4S207 

Jota Merrill -f>* 

1042 south Main #ei 

Ann Arbor# Michigan 48104 

Clarence j, Messner 
1572 Jones 

Aim Arbor, Miehigan 48105 

Greg Michalak 
4044 19th 

Wyandotte # Michigan 48 192 
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M» Ld Petoskey *- 

Dept« of Natural Rasourcej 

Lansing# Michigan 

Rocky Phillips +* 

639 Oak Street 
Wyandotte# Michigan 

Walt Pomeroy • 

409 Seynour Street 
Lansing# Michigan 

Marjory Poole 

1340 Kmy Parkway 

Aim Arbor# Michigan 48103 

Dr, John Porter * 

Dept, of Education 
Lansing# Michigan 



Jmes Mohr 

2431 Hanchester 

Ann Ar]»r# Hichigaii 43104 



Iva Jane price 

17 ialmer Street# Apt, 11 

Pontiac# Michigan 48053 



J»ie* Moore asbert Putt +* 

627 Brooke 2351 18th 

Ann Arbor, Miohigen 48103 l^endotte, Michigan 



S. W. Mpusw Itonald Seed 

4360 North Williamston Road ^6 

Willianeton, Miehigan 4BB9S taneing, Michigan 

Donna Myers Sontech 

126B5 East C Avenue Comnunity Drive 

Hlekory Corners, Miehigan 49060 teighton, Michigan 



Gloria Nelson * Deborah a« 

V^andette box 26 

Miehigan Bast lansing, Michigan 



Thcnias Nelson * 

Wyandotte 

Michigan 

Alfred Niwi 

1940 Neidhart Street 

Marquette# Michigan 49355 

John Noman 



Edwin Rice 

State Dept, of Education 
BOX 420 

Lansing# Michigan 

Sharon Hintainaki 

3301 Ambassador Arms West 

Flint# Michigan 48504 



college of Education Nancy Roe 

Wayne State UniverBity 1809 Jackson 

Detroit, Miehigan 48202 Ann Arbor, Michigan 



Daaiq^ O'Brien Benea Suesell 

639 Oak Street b 2S East University #l 

wy«idott«, Michigan 48192 Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Michael p, Schechtman * 

1000 Oakland Avenue# Apt* 205 
Ann Arbor# Michigan 48104 

Rbb Pazdro -I-* Jill SchJ^ff 

Wyandotte# Michigan 1821 Jackaoh 

i^m Arbor# "Michigan 48103 ^ 

Steve Perkowski r \ ^ 

1569 Elm warren ichlmpff 

lyudotte# MichigM 43192 1821 Jackson 

Ann M1^r# Hlcnigan 48103 




Russell Patterson 
Route #2 

Parma# Michigan 49269 
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michigm. (Cont.) 

Aim B, Schorgsr 

400 AwiKa Eoad 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

Joyce Sctoock * 

E^tansion Service 
Conference Department 
university of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

Mildred Sharkey ♦ 

Wyandotte 

Michigan 

Frrnk Sinclair 
S765 country Xiane 
Ypaiianti, Michigan 48197 

Hod smith 

841 Thcsnas L. Parkway W, 
ijansing, Michigan 48917 

Virginia Sorenson 
3794 East Leonard 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49506 

John H* Spangler 
12268 Della Drive 
Brighton, Michigan 48116 

Thomas Sparrow * 

Wyandotte 

Michigan 

Gloria stapp 
1501 Granada 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 

William Sta;^ * 

University of ichigan 
School of Natural Resources 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

Alice Steinbach 
70 Cedar Lake 
Chelsea, Michigan 48118 

J, Raymond steinbach 
70 Cedar Lake 
Chelsea, Michigan 48118 

Suzanne Stevens 

250 Liberty Street, Apt. 302 

Belleville, Michigan 48111 

Cheater E. Stowell 
1040 West Green Street 
Hastings, Michigan 49058 

Mrs. Chester Stowell 
1040 West Green Street 
Hastings, Michigan 49058 



Verna Straub 

1865 Lake Lila Drive #B2 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48105 
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Leonard M * stuttman 
2331 Forest Road 
Lansix^ , Michigan 48910 

j^es Swan ^ 

University of Michigan 
Ann Arl^r, Michigan 

Patricia Ann Taylor 
1350 Donna Lane 

Whitmore Lake, Michigan 48189 

Richard E* Taylor 
1315 South Forest 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

Jerry Thola 

2166 Butternut Drive 

Oksmos , Michigan 24684 

Todd M, Tinkham 

2401 South Circle Drive 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 

Laura Toy 

32604 Rayburn 

Livonia, Michigan 48154 

Yozo Tsukionoto 

1469 University Terrace, #1300 
tan Arbor, Michigan 48104 



Roswell Van Deusen 

12685 G Avenue 

Augusta , Michigan 49D12 



lllen VandeVisse * 

1865 Lake Lila Street 
Arm Arbor, Michigan 

Mary Helen Van Dien 
2266 KUlett Road 
Ok^os , Michigan 48868 

Walter F. Van Dien 
2286 Rulett Hoad 
OksmoSf Michigan 48868 

Mary Webb 

624 West Shiawassee 
Lansing, Michigan 48933 

Jmes Wiljanen * 

4396 Ok^OS Hoad, 106-1 
Okenos, Michigan 48864 

Ralph S. Williams 

2712 Lincoln Avenue 

St. Joseph, Michigan 49085 

Joan Wolfe * 

West Miehigan Enviremental Action 
Grand Haplds, Michigan 

Michael D. Einda 
29048 Rush 

Garden City, Michigan 48135 



Ann c. Sinn 

11100 South rairlane 

south Lyon, Michigan 48178 

MINNESOTA 

G, Winston Carter 
saint Mary’s College 
BOK 1046 

Winona, Minnesota 55987 

Roger Grosslein 

350 Centennial Building 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

Clifton Halsey 
16 Soil Science Building 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota S5101 

Shirley K. Hunt - 
5600 Hillside Court 
Edina, Minnesota 55435 

William Miles 

1408 West Arlington 

it. Paul, Minnesota 55108 

John Miller 

350 Centennial Building 
St, Paul, Minnesota 

Richard Myshak 
7617 perry Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minneiota 55443 

Molly Redmond + 

3327 Huntington Avenue South 
it. Louis park, Minnesota 554 

Roger iohoenecker 

350 Centennial Building 

St, Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Carl Vogt 

5400 Qlenwood Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55422 

sally Vogt 

10304 94th Avenue North 
Qsseo, Minnaiota 55369 

MliSISSlFPI 

Jiumes Hancock 

State Dept, of Education 

p. O. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 

MISSOURI 

Alma Allen ^ 

782 West Deerfield 
Springfield, Missouri 65804 

Ross Allen 

782 West Deerfield 

Springfield , Mi ss wri 65804 



MISSOURI (cent.) 

Clarence Billings 

812 Soonville Road 

J#iff©irson City, Missouri 65101 

Mrs. Clarenca Billings 

312 Boonville Road 

Jefferson Clty^ Missouri 65101 

Dr. Olin F« Capps 
2035 Green Berry Road 
Jefferson City^ Missouri 65101 

Thelma Capps 

2035 Green Berry Road 

Jefferson City^ Missouri 65101 

Lorna Cordonnier 

1020 Stewart Drive 

Cape Girardeau f Missouri S"I701 

Virgil Davis 

803 iwamer field Drive 

Houston^ Missouri 65483 

L. R. Hilterbrand 
508 Chasley Drive 
cape Girardeaui Missouri 63701 

John A. Hooser 

1800 Swiffi Highway 

Jefferson City, Hissouri 65101 

Neil Jenkins 

Route #4, Box 22 

Lee's Sismnit, Missouri 64063 

Henry Kaltenthaler Hi 

765 Harvard Avenue 

University City, Missouri 63130 

Alan McGowan ♦ 

7145 Watena 

St. LOuis, Missouri 63130 

Al Falladino 

214 West Third Street 

Hermann, Missouri 65041 

Jack woodhead 
326 Cerny 

Eureka, Missouri 63025 
MC^ANA 

Dr. Wilson F, Clark 
Eastern Montana Collage 
Billings, Montana 59101 

itephan Sherick « 

USDA Forest ierviee 
Fed^al Buildii^ 

Missoula, Montana 19801 
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NEBRASKA 
John Cross 

503, 134 South 12th StJreet 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68506 

Richard D. Kennedy 
6115 Franklin 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68506 

Keith Myers 

134 South 44th Street 

Lincoln, Nabraska 68516 

Clarence Newton 

NebTs Qmm S Parks Ccmission 

Box 30370 

2200 North 33rd 

Lincoln, Nebraska 63506 

NEVADA 

Richard G« Miller 
620, RR#1 

Carson City, Nev^a 89701 

NEW JERSIV 

Dr, Edward J, Ambry 
143 FoK Hill Road 
Denville, New Jersey 07634 

Edna ^11 
6 LaSalle Avenue 
Cranford, New Jersey 07016 

Marilyn Horlacher 

521 Chestnut Avenue, West 

Metuchen, New Jersey 08840 

Mary Pettit 

546 Scevnerville Road 

Somerville, New Jersey 0SS76 

Ted Pettit 

546 Somerville Hoad 

Somerville, New Jersey 08876 

Helen l^ssell 
44 College Drive 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

Robert mssell 
44 College Drive 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

NEW H^ICO 

George w. Worley 
2825 charleston N,E, 

Alburguerque, New Mexico 87110 

NEW 

D, Andrews 

J, G, Ferguson Publishing Company 
Nw York, New York 
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Nancy Ayers 

616 Pheajant Lane 

Endwell, New York 13760 

Rose Bedigian 
1 philiyae Road 
Yonkers, New York 10701 

James Blalock 

276 West Shore Road 

Oakdale, New York 11769 

Lillian Blalock 
276 West Shore Road 
Oakdale, New York 11769 

M. Brennan 

J« G. Ferguson Publishing Co. 
New York, New York 

R. Dm Burroughs 
307 Center Street 
Fayetteville, New York 13066 

Cary Goulard 
104 Wine hell Road 
University Heights 
S^acuse, New York 13210 

David Hanselman 
College of Foraitry 
S^acuse, New York 13210 

Joseph Eissett 

wave Hill, 675 West 252nd St. 
Bronx, New York 10471 

Hilda Hebei 
33 Hointosh 

Liverpool, New York 13088 

Ted Hebei 
33 Holntoih 

Liverpool, New York 13088 

Barry Jama son 

248 Cheshire Court 

Voorheesville, New York 12186 

M, Maador 

J. G. Ferguscni Publishing Co, 
New York, New York 

Paul R. Hehne 4 
104 Roney lane. Apt, 2D 
Vincent Apartments 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

Martha Munrer 
517 Mumro Avenue 
Mamaroneck, New York 10543 

Anita Soucle 

5800 ^lington Avenue 

Apt. 3«G 

Riverdate, New York 10471 
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HEW YORK (Cont,) 

R, whittemora 

j* Q* Farguioh Publishing CO« 

100 Pafk Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Victor Yannad^a * 

39 Baker Street 
Patchoguei New York 

OHIO 

Mrs. John E« Boman 
Ohio state University 
School of Natural Resouroes 
Colmbus I Ohio 43613 

Roger Braker 4 
3701 Sherbrooka Road 
Toledo^ Ohio 43613 

Joseph Chadburne * 

Chagrin Falls 
Ohio 

Irena Cook 

5243 Oakmont Drive 

byndhurst^ Ohio 44124 

rrancea Finlay ^ 

196 East Weisheimar Road 
Columbus I Ohio 43214 

Robert Finlay 

196 East Weisheimar Road 

Columbus# Ohio 43214 

Josephine Harris 
Box 81 

Hiddlefield, Ohio 44062 

Gene Knight 

5631 Crawford Drive 

Colwbus# Ohio 43229 

Themas Offutt +* 

9071 King Mmorial 
Mentor# Ohio 44060 

Mrs, Marie Patchin 
BOX 224 

Middlefiald, Ohio 44062 

Alice Schtiotzer 
4201 Oak Park Avenue 
Clevaland# Ohio 44109 

Gini Struich 

2787 Scarbord Road 

Cleveland Heights# Ohio 44113 

Judy Thompson 
6073 Contreras Road 
Oxford# Ohio 







INVIRONM^AL CRiSia ROSTER 
OKLAHOMA 
Dan Croom 

104 south Grandview 
Stillwater # Oklahma 74074 

OREGON 

Duane Bosworth 

701 N.W. Glisan itreet 

Portland# Oregon 

Robert o, Hostetter 
Box 2965 

Portland# Oregon 97208 

Ernest HdDonald 
U« i« Forest iervioe 
p. 0* 3623 

Portland# Oregon 97208 

PENNi^VANlA 

Malcolm Crooks 
Box 97 

New Hope# Pennsylvania 18938 

Shirley R. £^hlar 

9 Qreenieaf Street 

Esssaus # Pennsylvania 18049 

David xriebel 

276 Summit Avenue 

Langhorhe# Pemisylvania 19047 

Charles Slaton 
3607 ^isban Street 
Harrisburg# Pennsylvania 17111 

TENNESSEE 

Naoai T» Arp 

^1# Fairmaadows Farm 

Philadelphia# Tennessee 37S46 

Dr« Joto H. Bailey 

1507 College Heights Drive 

Johnson City# Tennessee 37601 

Mrs. John Bailey ^ 

1507 college Heights Drive 
Joluison City# Teimessee 37601 

James Bilyeu 
706 AU^ny Drive 
Hermitage# Tennessee 37076 

TSEAS 

D. A. Anderson 

1202 Foster Avenue 

College station# T^as 77840 

Claude Crowley 
5604 Wedgworth Road 
forth Worth# Texas 76133 
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UTAH 

Carl M. Johriion 
Collie of Natural Resources 
Utah State University 
Logan# Utah 84321 

Joe Passineau# Jr. 

Utah State University 
Logan# Utah S4321 

VERMONT 

Bonnie Anderson'^ 

RFD 

Pownal Center# Vermont 05263 

Neil Anderson 
RFD 

Pownal Center# Vermont 05263 

Vll^lNlA 

George Burton 

State Dept, of Education 

Box 60 

^chmond# Vij:glnla 23216 

Willldn Calpitts 
6916 Fern Place 
Annandale# Virginia 22003 

D. Ja^es Jamison 
3612 Heather Court 
Alexandria# Virginia 20310 

Jane Westenberg er 

1600 South Eadi St.# #1030 N, 

Arlington, Virginia 22202 

mSHlNGTQN 

Jmamm L. Unterwegner 
R#4# Cispus Camp 
Randle, Washington 98177 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Robert Patterson 

Wait Virginia Dept, of Education 
itate Capitol Building 
Charleston# west Virginia 25305 

Perry Phillips 
716 Helen Avenue 
Charleston# West Virginia 

WISCONSIN 

Robert Cook 
2828 it. Ann 

Green Bay, Wisconsin 54301 

Jan oawe 4 
EnvironVan 
Beloit College 
Beloit# Wisconsin 



EmimmmrhL crisis tostir 
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WISCONSIH CCont.) 

Bobart lllingaon 
Bc^ 450 

HMison^ Wiseonsiti S3701 

David C. Enflason 
Dapt. of F^lic InstnQtlon 
126 Langdon Straat 
Madison^ Kiacorisin 53702 

Kenn Flaa 
BOX 450 

Madison# Wiseonsin 53701 

Lee C, Hansen 

3762 South 93rd Street 

Milwaukee# Wiseonsin 53228 

Don Maegher 
EnvironVan 
Beloit College 
Beloit# Wisconsin 53511 

Martin Ordinans 

5380 North 107th Street 

Milwauket# Wisconsin 53225 

Karl Otte 

2414 Westbrook Lane 
Madison# Wisconsin 53711 

John Pager# Jr«# 

633 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee# Wisconsin 53203 

Dr* Richard Presnell 
University of Wisconsin 
1567 Peckner Avenue 
Green Bay# Wisconsin 54302 

Oliver C, Sand 

17715 Westview Drive 

New Berlin# Wisconsin 53151 

clay Schoenfeld * 

602 State Street 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison# Wiseonsin 

Roy Swenson i 

3338 North 91st Street 
Milwaukee# Wisconsin 53222 

Alan M* Voelker j 

2514 Sara Road ■ v . i 

Madison# Wisconsin 53711 

Will io0i Vogt 
to 450: V 

Madison # Wisconsin 53701 , 

Robert Warpinski 

1927 Main Street , ; ■ 5 - i’ 

Green ^y# Wisconsin 54301,- 

Gary .Wehlage;- : V, = . 

2823 Chamberlain 
Ma^4^on# Wisconsin 53705 




Evelyn H« Werner 

Goose Pond Wildlife Refuge 

Ariir^ton# Wisconsin 53911 

wyCMim 



Joe Vdgler’ 

Bc9X 1589 

Cheyenne# Wycming 82001 

DISTRICT OF COLWBIA 

Howard Foncannon 

1515 Massachusetts Avenue# NW 

Washington# D, C» 

Beth Freeman 
100 Maryland Avenue HE 
Population Institute 
Washington# D« C« 

Denis Hayes * 

Conservation Foundation 
1717 Massachusetts NW 
Washington# D« C« 

George Lowe * 

U* i» Office of Education 
Pepar^ent of HEW 
Washington# p, C» 

Katharine Mergen 
Information Division 
soil Conservation iervice# USDA 
Washington# P. C. 

Phyllis Rock 

Merican Forest Institute 
1619 l^ssachusetts Avenue# HW 
Washington# D, C, 

Douglas Icott * 
projects C»rdinator 
The Wilderness Society 
729 15th Street HW 
Washington# D. C. 20005 

CANADA 

David Booth 
880 Bay Street 
5th Floor 
Toronto# Ontario 
OUIADA 

D, Clute 
Bax 256 

Fonthill# Ontario 
CANMA 

Lily Usik 

Ha Itbn Region Qon servation Authority 
2225 Main Street 
Milton# Ontario > ^ 

CWADA 
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PHILLIPINES 

Dr« Tobias Enverga 
Lusonian University 
Lucena City 
PHILLIPINES 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Hans Lawaats 

Bax 1576, Frederiksted 

St. Croix# Virgin Islands 00840 

+ itudent Rate 
* Cmplimentary 
- DNR 

w Wife Rate 
+* Student Comp 
** Comp DNR 



